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A SOCIAL TEMPEST. 


WO days after Lord St. Barnard received that letter and 
paper which stung him so cruelly, Tom Mayfield, the 
“ Kalmat” of literary society, arrived in London. The 
waif of the sea and desert had been blown back to his 
native shore. He had come home from the land of the sun, from 
Mexican seas, from the deep gold valleys of tawny men; he had 
come from the vast spaces where Nature stands alone and swings her 
brawny arms over mountain and prairie; where there are forests 
primeval, like floating islands in seas of sand ; where night is night, 
and day is hot and glorious, and full of mighty shadows that follow 
the track of the sun’s hot radiant beams ; where— 
The fair Sierras 
Are under our feet, and the heart beats high 
And the blood comes quick ; but the lips are still 
With awe and wonder, and all the will 
Is bow’d with a grandeur that frets the sky. 


From the steamer at Liverpool he had gone straight to the 
{Langham Hotel. How tame and strangely familiar it all seemed. 
It was night when he arrived in London. He had dined and 
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sauntered into the general room to look at the newspapers that were 
lying about, and consult with himself concerning his movements. The 
persons who were spending their time ina similar way looked up at the ~ 
bronzed grey-bearded young man ; for even the lines in his face and 
the silver streaks in his hair did not altogether disguise the fact that he 
was not an old man. He was broad of: shoulder and agile of tread. 
He had great hard-looking hands. There was gentleness and yet 
defiance in his eye. Though it was summer he wore a thick brown 
velvet coat, and his collar was low in the neck. His hair was long 
and grizzly grey. His beard was heavy and matted like a lion’s. 
It was not long, but it seemed to hang down in grey rope-like 
masses. Even his mother, had she been alive, might have been 
forgiven for not knowing him. The thin, delicate-looking student of 
Dunelm seemed to have lost every point of resemblance in this 
stalwart miner, warrior, hunter, and poet. 

The latest arrival at the Langham sat down and took up a news- 
paper. He looked at it, but he was no* reading it. He was 
examining the room, and thinking how different it was to the Cali- 
fornian hotels, to the huts on the mining river. There were two 
ladies pretending also to read, and several countrymen and foreigners 
yawning and wondering whether they should go out to a theatre or 
play at billiards. Half a dozen others were similarly occupied, except 
when they were wondering why the gentleman of the thick grey hair 
did not either dye it or have it cut. Tom could hardly realise the 
fact that he was again in England, and yet, now that he sat here once 
more among English people at home, the past appeared to him to 
be a very long way off. What had become of Clytie? Did he love 
her yet? Yes, as one loves a child that is dead; as one looks back 
and sighs over a once happy time; as one loves the days when we 
were young. He had given up the Dunelm beauty on that fatal 
night when he saw the signal which was to tell Philip Ransford that 
she was ready to elope with him. Within a mile of the Langham 
there was an old woman who could have told him that Clytie had no 
hand in that fatal exhibition of the flowers. Old Waller before he 
died impressed this upon the woman’s memory, in order that she 
might do justice to Clytie in this respect if ever Fate should bring 
the lost child in her way. But Tom Mayfield could only think 
of events as they had presented themselves to him, as he had 
seen them occur, and those flowers on the window-sill ten years 
ago had been the keynote to many a sad and cynical line in 
his now famous book of “ Poems of the Prairie.” What a panorama 
of thought and fancy, of happy memories, of miserable days and 
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nights passed before Tom’s mind, as he sat thinking of the events 
that crowded his experience of the last ten years! How different it 
might have been had Clytie returned his love in that old city of the 
North where Time himself might stand still, if he dared, and gaze 
upon the Temple of Stone rising into the clouds above the banks of 
the whispering Wear! What had become of her? She had married 
that big lying, wealthy plebeian Ransford, no doubt, and possibly had 
a house intown. If she had married him, she certainly was not happy. 
He had ill-treated her ; he had grown jealous of her, and made her 
life miserable. Kalmat hoped not; he would have her happy. 
Perhaps she had married well ; some man who could really love her 
had won her heart at last. Or perhaps she was still unmarried, still 
living in the Bailey at Dunelm, a round dimpled beauty in a lilac silk 
dress, the pride and consolation of her dear old grandfather. The 
faintest tingle of hope gave warmth to the poet’s heart for a moment 
as this thought followed the others coursing through his brain, and 
then he seemed to hear the sympathetic music of the dear old 
organ wandering through the arches of St. Bride’s, and going out into 
the open air to be lost, among the hum of bees and the perfumes of 
the lilac. 

What a delicious dream it was, this last flow of memory back to the 
somnolent city, with its Hermitage, its rooms over the College 
gateway, its river and trees, and its Sunday morning walks after 
church, and its Clytie real and in the flesh, and its white sculptured 
Clytie of Mrs. Golding’s rooms. Many a time since, he had thought 
himself cruel in his destruction of that once loved bust; but he had 
always carried the image of it in his heart. Passing through New 
York on his way to England, it had given him a pang to see the 
well known bust in more than one shop window. No one could 
possibly know how much that figure symbolised to him. That was 
his own secret, however, and in a grim sort of fashion he congratu- 
lated himself upon the fact. He lived within himself, this grizzly 
Kalmat ; he nursed his own joys and sorrows ; he shared them only 
with the Muses, who asked no questions, who required no details, 
who never kinted at names and dates, but who took his story 
broadly, and gave him all the consolation of confession without its 
reality. 
' Itis sorrow that makes the poet. There is no singer who is all 
joy. Nature in woods and dells inspired the first poets; but Love 
and Death taught them the tender beauty of woe. Poetry is the 
soul of things, and Kalmat had tuned the melancholy of his own 


heart to the everlasting music which is the most precious gift the 
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world can receive from man. But we live in a hard world, and 
Kalmat was about to receive some further blows from the realistic 
hammer upon the poor shield behind which he defended himself. 

In the midst of his reverie he heard the names of Mary Waller, 
Philip Ransford, and Dunelm. It was as if Fate had moulded his 
thoughts into words and had flung these at him in mockery. He 
turned round and observed that the speaker was an ordinary looking 
person sitting close by, and that he was reading a newspaper to a 
companion who was lolling in an easy chair and listening with evident 
enjoyment. Tom Mayfield’s first impulse was to rush upon the 
reader and snatch the paper from him ; but he remembered that he 
held in his own hands also an evening newspaper. He turned it 
over and examined it eagerly. Indeed, his sudden excitement 
attracted the attention of the people about him. At last Tom’s eyes 
rested upon a well known name, and he commenced to read. Word 
by word, line by line, he devoured a column of the latest intelligence, 
uttering almost audibly every now and then, “ My God !” and “ What 
can this mean?” At last all suddenly hissed between his teeth the 
words “liar” and “coward ;” then flinging the paper on the ground, 
he strode hastily out of the room, the only impression which he left 
behind being that he was drunk. And so he was—drunk with amaze- 
ment, anger, grief, rage, thirsting for the truth, his whole soul pant- 
ing for satisfaction and revenge. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE STORY IN THE PAPERS. 


Tus is what greeted Tom Mayfield on his return to his native 
land ; this is what he read :— 


At Bow Street Police Court this day Philip Ransford, of 
Piccadilly, gentleman, was brought up charged with maliciously pub- 
lishing a libel upon the Right Hon. Lord St. Barnard, an officer of 
the Queen’s Household, &c., &c., with intent to extort money. 

Mr. Holland appeared for the noble prosecutor, and Mr. Cuffing 
conducted the case for the prisoner. 

In a lengthy opening speech, Mr. Holland said the charges against 
the defendant were of a very serious character, inasmuch as the libels 
were obnoxious, false, and malicious, and published with intent to 
extort money from Lord and Lady St. Barnard, who the prisoner 
thought would not seek redress in a court of justice. The leading 
points of the case might be briefly stated. Lord St. Barnard married 
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Lady St. Barnard at St. George’s, Hanover Square, in the presence of 
mutual friends and relatives and numerous witnesses. Lady St. Barnard 
was Miss Mary Waller, of Dunelm, grand-daughter of the late Mr. Luke 
Waller, organist of St. Bride’s in that city, a friend of the late Lord 
St. Barnard, and a gentleman much esteemed in the Northern city. 
Previous to her marriage Lady St. Barnard had known the defendant, 
who had in fact been a suitor for her hand. When her ladyship and 
Lord St. Barnard returned from their honeymoon, which they had 
spent in Italy, the defendant left his card at Grassnook, his lordship’s 
seat on the Thames, and afterwards met the noble pair at the 
Botanical Gardens, and congratulated them upon their marriage, 
Lady St. Barnard introducing Mr. Ransford to her husband as the 
son of Mr. Ransford of Dunelm, one of the late lord’s principal 
tenants in the North. After this commenced the defendant’s perse- 
cutions. Almost immediately he wrote to Lady St. Barnard for 
money. He demanded from her £300 on some imaginary claim for 
money lent to her grandfather. She sent him a cheque for it. In two 
months afterwards he wrote again upbraiding Lady St. Barnard for 
all kinds of injuries which he charged her with having inflicted upon 
his family. It appeared that the defendant’s father held under 
mortgage a considerable property in Dunelm, and that owing to a 
bank failure and other misfortunes he became bankrupt, and the late 
Lord St. Barnard foreclosed and took possession of his estate, the 
proceeds of which he settled upon Lady St. Barnard, then Miss 
Waller, in whose welfare he had, as the grandchild of his old friend 
Mr. Waller, taken a great interest from her infancy. In short, it 
would be conclusively shown that this child was the granddaughter 
of the late earl, who was charged by the prisoner with occupying the 
position of her “ protector,” a phrase sufficiently understood to render 
any explanation of its meaning unnecessary. The real relationship, 
however, of the late earl and Miss Waller could not have been 
known by the prisoner ; and on this point, if allowance of any kind 
could be made for such a person, some consideration might be 
shown him on the score of ignorance and his own vicious imagina- 
tion, but it must at the same time be borne in mind that upon this 
untenable suggestion of his malice the prisoner had founded his 
other libels. It was no fault of her ladyship’s that the Ransford 
family came to grief, and it was a cowardly thing to attack her 
even upon that ground; but he could not find words strong 
enough in which to denounce the libels that followed. How- 
ever, on this second application for money Lady St. Barnard con- 
sulted her solicitor, and the result was the payment to the 
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defendant of £100, and he gave an acknowledgment in full of all 
demands. The prisoner, it would appear, then went abroad, and 
Lady St. Barnard heard no more of him for three years, since which 
time he had constantly annoyed her. Her ladyship was presented at 
Court by the Duchess of Bolsover, and had frequently been at Her 
Majesty’s Drawing-rooms. Last week the defendant wrote to the 
Lord Chamberlain complaining of Lady St. Barnard, stating that she 
had misconducted herself in London prior to her marriage, and 
before his lordship could make inquiries into the complaint, the 
defendant followed up his malicious letter by a statutory declaration 
at this Court, which said statutory declaration was as follows :— 


“T, Philip Ransford, of Piccadilly, in the county of Middlesex, 
gentleman, do solemnly and sincerely declare as follows: (1) I have 
been for several years past well acquainted with Lady St. Barnard, 
and I am also acquainted with the Right Hon. Edward Frampton 
Earl St. Barnard, of Grassnook, in the county of Berkshire. (2) The - 
said Lady St. Barnard was a Mary Waller, of Dunelm, in which 
city I was on intimate terms with her. (3) The said Lady St. 
Barnard, then Mary Waller, suddenly left Dunelm unknown to 
her grandfather and friends, ahd sought lodgings at a notorious 
house in St. John’s Wood, and afterwards lodged in St. Mark’s 
Crescent, Primrose Hill. (4) The said Mary Waller afterwards took an 
engagement at the Delphos Theatre, under the name of Miss Pitt, 
and afterwards lived in Gloucester Road, Hyde Park, under the pro- 
tection of the late Lord St. Barnard, a well-known patron of the 
drama. Eventually she married the present earl, nephew of the late 
Lord St. Barnard. (5) My first acquaintance with the said Mary 
Waller was at Dunelm, when I met her in the Banks and asked her 
if her grandfather was at home, and I then walked home with her. I 
frequently visited her there, and on one occasion spent several hours 
with her in a summer house at the end of the garden, where our 
interview was interrupted by her grandfather, who dragged her into 
the house and denounced her as a strumpet. (6) I subsequently 
met the said Mary Waller in London, and took her to the Delphos 
Theatre in my brougham, and was with her behind the scenes, and 
on one occasion had luncheon with her in the manager’s room, in 
company with two other kept women. (7) After this she went home 
with me to my chambers in Piccadilly, and spent the night there. 
(8) The said Lord St. Barnard knew when he married the said Mary 
Waller that she was the kept mistress of his late,uncle. And I make 
this declaration conscientiously believing the same to be true, and 
by virtue of the provisions of an Act made and provided. 
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“ Declared at the Police Court, Bow Street, in the county of 


Middlesex, 
“ PHitip RANSFORD. 


““M. WINNINGTON, one of the Magistrates 
of the Police Courts of the Metropolis.” 


Mr. Holland, in concluding his remarks, said the prisoner had car- 
ried on his malicious persecution so long that Lord St. Barnard felt 
bound, in the interests of society and for the protection of his wife, 
to come to a court of justice to punish the delinquent. He should 
show the Bench on the most undoubted evidence that not only was 
the declaration of the prisoner false in every respect, but that it 
had no foundation in truth. There were, he said, in the history of 
all of us incidents which might easily be made pegs on which to hang 
suspicious and scandalous charges. Lady St. Barnard in early life 
was unhappy at home, and like many another, she had left home for 
the sake of independence and peace. Even in those days the pri- 
soner, who was a native of the city in which she was brought up, had 
annoyed and persecuted her, and in such a way as to excite the anger 
and jealousy of her grandfather, who was unjust to her in consequence, 
and this chiefly led to her sacrificing a home of plenty for the difficult 
chance of making a livelihood in London. In such a history as this 
it was easy to invent and imagine; mistakes of judgment could be 
magnified into something like social flaws in the hands of a wicked 
and designing person such as the defendant had shown himself to be. 
But the law had a clear sight and a calm judicial brain, and he was 
sure that Society would be fully avenged upon the prisoner. Rather 
than trouble the Court with a long preliminary address he should, he 
thought, best consult the feelings of the Bench and the interest of 
his clients by developing the case practically and simply by means of 
the evidence. There were several libels, all of a most cruel and 
malicious character, and all of which had no foundation whatever in 
truth, and were an outrage on humanity. After detailing a number 
of documents, the learned counsel called— 

The Hon. Thomas Semmingfield, of Fitzroy Square, who said he 
had known Lord and Lady St. Barnard for several years. He was 
present at their marriage. He had met Lady St. Barnard prior to 
her marriage. She was a visitor among well-known families in Bel- 
gravia. Last week he received a letter from the defendant enclosing 
a copy of the statutory declaration. It was in his opinion a malicious 
libel. He communicated with Lord St. Barnard, who told him that 
the defendant would be arrested on a charge of attempting to extort 
money by means of malicious and daring libels. 
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Mr. Cuffing: If the allegations set forth in this declaration are 
true, would Lady St. Barnard be 2 proper person to be presented at 
Court ? 

Witness : If they were true, no. 

Mr. Cuffing: I have no other question to ask. 

The Magistrate : How do you know that you received this letter 
from the defendant? Are you acquainted with his handwriting ? 

Witness : No, your worship. 

Mr. Cuffing : We admit that the defendant wrote the letter. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Tamar said he had known Lord St. 
Barnard thirty years. He knew his lordship’s first wife, a lady ot 
distinguished merits, and he had known the present countess since 
her marriage. He had always found her to be a lady in every sense 
of the word. Had once met her in society prior to her marriage, 
but was not then introduced to her. He had received the statutory 
declaration by post. It was in his opinion a malicious libel. 

In cross-examination Mr. Cuffing asked the noble witness, if the 
statutory declaration were true, would Lady St. Barnard be a proper 
person to be presented at Court ? 

Witness : Certainly not; but I am quite sure that the statements 
are as false as they are wicked and disgraceful. (Applause in court, 
which was immediately checked.) 

Mr. Holland was about to call another witness, when the magis- 
trate said the case seemed likely to last some time, and as it began 
late in the day, and it was now six o’clock, he thought it would be 
necessary to adjourn the further hearing of it until the next day. 

Mr. Holland agreed with his Worship’s suggestion, but he should 
ask the Bench to demand substantial bail for the defendant’s 
attendance. 

Mr. Cuffing said the prisoner had, he thought, been improperly: 
arrested, seeing that he was quite prepared to appear and substan- 
tiate his statements, and he was ready to enter into his own 
recognizances to attend there; but it was necessary that he should 
have his liberty in order that he might get up his case, and he did 
not see that the Bench was in any way called upon to ask for bail. 

The magistrate, however, said the prisoner must find two sureties 
in £500 each, and himself in £1,000. The charge was a very 
serious one, and it seemed to him that the learned counsel’s appli- 
cation as to substantial bail was a perfectly reasonable one. 

Bail not being forthcoming, the defendant was removed to 


Newgate. 
An editorial note upon the charge drew attention to the faci that 
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the wildest imagination of the novelist had been outstripped recently 
in several cases that had come before the courts. Without for a 
moment offering an opinion upon the Barnard-Ransford libel case 
opened this day at Bow Street, the editor still pointed out that in 
this business we had either one of the foulest and most dastardly and 
cruel libels that could afflict social life, or we had a story of the most 
incredible deceit and immorality. It was with such materials as these, 
it seemed to the editor, that the successful novelist must deal : love, 
revenge, human passion in their highest and most daring flights. 
Why the novelist should sit down and draw drafts upon his own 
imagination when the doors of Bow Street were open to him daily 
this editorial authority could not imagine. Moreover, the most 
successful novels, the stories most read and whose lessons took the 
deepest hold of the human heart, were drawn from history proper, or 
from history as it presented itself at the police courts and the courts 
of law generally. Charles Dickens’s “ Oliver Twist,” with the Fagin 
and Bill Sykes episode ; Fielding’s “Tom Jones” and the sponging- 
houses; Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” and the crime of the 
clergyman ; ‘‘ Adam Bede,” with the seduction of Hesther, and her 
trial for murder : these and many more works were cited as examples,, 
not oniy of criminal history furnishing the best materials for the: 
novelist, but as an answer to certain namby-pamby critics, who 
denounced stories that dealt with those very social sins which 
formed the strength of our classic novels, past and present. The 
harm was when some weak writer drew upon his or her imagination, 
and mistook lubricity for the tender passion ; when immorality was 
gilded over and made prosperous, which it never really is in the end ; 
when scenes of social depravity are dwelt upon with a sort of loving 
care ; when vice is made attractive and virtue repulsive ; when the 
Magdalene is made to look better and purer and holier than the true 
and divine Mary herself ; then is society polluted by the novelist. But 
the writer who had the power to mould the realities of life to his 
purpose, and deal manfully and fearlessly with history as it was 
recorded in the newspapers, could not fail to secure a following, and 
might snap his fingers at the snarls of weak critics who could not 
discriminate between love and lust, between pruriency and human 
passion. 

Thus was the most extraordinary social drama of modern days. 
inaugurated. It was more than a drama in the histrionic meaning— 
it was a tragedy, as the sequel will show. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 


THERE is a very large section of the public ready and willing to 
believe any evil thing against anybody. 

Is it that we are all desperately wicked ourselves that we judge 
others so harshly ? 

The world takes a delight in the exposure of people’s affairs. 
It likes to read divorce cases and social scandals ; it is deeply inte- 
rested in crime where a woman is concerned ; it revels in a breach 
of promise trial, and grows ecstatic if the ordinary pleas are supple- 
mented with a claim on the part of the parent for loss of services. 

The honour of a respectable woman, a lady of position, is no 
sooner attacked than all the world bends its head to see and 
listen. What is worse, the world likes to believe the worst. “Be 
thou as pure as ice and chaste as snow thou shalt not escape 
calumny ;” and calumny sticks like a bur. You may brush it away 
and think it is gone, but some of it is sure to remain. Mrs. Grundy 
may be convinced, but it is always against her will. She has a way 
of shaking her head over the fairest reputation. 

Within twenty-four hours after Phil Ransford appeared at Bow Street 
all England was talking about Lady Barnard, and while everybody said 
Ransford was a scoundrel, there was a general shaking of heads over 
the lady. Society wagged its empty noddle out of jealousy, and the 
ordinary people were similarly influenced. Lady St. Barnard was a 
beauty, and she had won a rich husband and a title ; that was enough 
for society to hate her. She had been raised out of the ranks of the 
middle classes to a high place among the aristocracy, and that was 
quite sufficient surely to justify the dislike of the middle classes. If 
you would not have enemies, you must stand still ; to advance is to 
offend all whom you pass on the way. Dunelm knew the proud for- 
ward minx would come out in her true colours some day. What is bred 
in the bone must come out. It was a good thing old Waller died. 
What could be expected of a girl who could break her poor old 
gtandfather’s heart ? 

Dunelm had a special ground for dissatisfaction. The proud city 
had received the lady after her marriage ; not only had it received 
her, but it had vouched for her respectability, for her well-conducted 
youth, for her almost saint-like virtues. Cleric and layman, rich and 
poor, all had vied in their homage to the countess who had spent 
her young life in their midst. The College and the Town Hall had 
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even waxed warm together in their praises of Miss Waller. They 
congratulated the noble lord on his great good fortune in marrying a 
lady of such distinguished virtues ; they had conducted him to the 
Hermitage, where his countess had lived as a girl, and gone generally 
mad over her. What, then, must be the feelings of this pious and 
virtuous city on reading the statutory declaration of Philip Ransford ? 
Dunelm immediately remembered a score of suspicious circumstances 
against my lady, which it came out into the streets to magnify and 
discuss aloud and unabashed. 

Bow Street on the second day of the hearing of this famous case 
was crowded to suffocation. The sun when it illuminated the 
windows of the dingy court fell upon an eager and excited crowd. 
The small space allotted to the public was packed with men and 
women who panted with heat and curiosity. Every available seat 
and box about the table set apart for counsel and solicitors was 
occupied. Representatives of the press were everywhere. Two 
reporters were even provided with seats in the dock, which must 
have been rather a comfort to the prisoner, who was thus made 
a trifle less conspicuous than on the first day. Lord Bolsover and 
Lord Tamar had seats upon the Bench. Hugh Kalmat, the new poet, 
our Tom Mayfield of the cathedral city, was packed hard and fast 
among the crowd in the body of the court. He had as yet presented 
none of his letters of introduction, and he had resolved not to 
announce his ‘arrival to a soul; he could thus watch this extra- 
ordinary case unknown, and possibly make himself useful. 

The Dean of Dunelm was the first witness called up on the second 
day. He said he had known Lord and Lady St. Barnard for many 
years. He knew her ladyship as a girl when she resided at Dunelm 
with her mother’s father, Mr. Luke Waller. He had every reason to 
believe that the late earl under whose protection Mary Waller had 
lived was her grandfather. His lordship’s son, the Hon. Frank St. 
Barnard, eloped from London with a Miss Pitt, and married her, he 
believed, at Boulogne, and the issue of that union was the Miss 
Waller of Dunelm. He had always understood that the young lady 
was well conducted and in every way respectable, and from the 
knowledge of her ladyship before and since her marriage he could 
only regard the charges brought against her as false and libellous. 

Mr. Cuffing: Can you offer to the Court any proof of Miss Pitt’s 
marriage with the Hon. Frank St. Barnard ? 

The Dean : I am sorry to say I cannot. 

Mr. Cuffing: Do you know if an effort has been made to establish 
this marriage by inquiries at Boulogne ? 
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The Dean : I do not of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Cuffing: Do you know why Miss Waller ran away from her 
grandfather's house at Dunelm ? 

The Dean: I heard that 

Mr. Holland, interrupting the witness: You need not say what you 
heard, Mr. Dean. Answer only as to what you know of your own 
knowledge. 

Mr. Cuffing: Now, Mr. Dean, after this caution of my learned 
friend, be good enough to answer my question. Do you know why 
Miss Waller ran away from her home at Dunelm ? 

The Dean : I do not. 

Mr. Cuffing: Was not the fact of her levanting a subject of scan- 
dal in Dunelm ? 

The Dean : It was talked of no doubt. 

Mr. Cuffing : Was it not a notorious scandal in the city ? 

The Dean: No. 

Mr. Cuffing : Was there not a paragraph about it in the local paper ? 

The Dean: I did not see any mention of it by the press. 

Mr. Cuffing: Did you know Mr. Tom Mayfield ? 

The Dean: I did. He was a student at the University. 

Mr. Cuffing: Did he not suddenly disappear on the same day as 
Miss Waller ? 

The Dean : I believe he did. 

Mr. Cuffing: And has he since returned to Dunelm ? 

The Dean: I believe not. 

Mr. Cuffing : Did you hear of a fight between Mr. Mayfield and 
Mr. Ransford on the night prior to Miss Waller’s running away to 
London ? 

The Dean: Yes. 

Mr. Cuffing : It was the talk of the city? 

The Dean : I cannot say. 

Mr. Cuffing: Perhaps your reverence does not know what they 
talk about in the city. Was it a subject of conversation in the 
College precincts. 

The Dean : It was. 

Mr. Cuffing: Did you ever visit Lady St. Barnard before her 
marriage at Gloucester Road ? 

The Dean: I did not. 

Mr. Cuffing: Though you knew her at Dunelm, and sometimes. 
called on her grandfather, and though you believed her to be the late 
Lord St. Barnard’s grand-daughter, you never visited her while she 
was living under his lordship’s protection at Gloucester Gate ? 
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The Dean: That is so. 

Mr. Cuffing : You were at College with the late Lord St. Barnard, 
I believe ? 

The Dean: I was. 

Mr. Cuffing: And knew him intimately ? 

The Dean: Yes. 

Mr. Cuffing: Were you in the habit of visiting him when he was 
part proprietor of the Delphos Theatre ? 

The Dean: I did not know that he was interested in the Delphos 
Theatre. 

Mr. Cuffing: Very well. One more question, Mr. Dean, and I 
have done. Did the late lord tell you that his son married Miss 
Pitt ? 

The Dean: No; but he always thought that I suspected there was 
a marriage. 

Mr. Cuffing: How do you know he thought so ? 

The Dean: By the manner in which he spoke of the affair, and 
by his anxiety about the welfare of the child. I sometimes think 
now that his lordship had the proofs. 

Mr. Cuffing: Do I understand you, Mr. Dean, to insinuate that 
the late Lord St. Barnard, your College friend, for whom you enter- 
tained so deep a regard, and whose memory you respect now—do I 
understand you, sir, that you wish the Court to infer that his lordship 
destroyed those proofs, and left his grandchild to her own resources, 
and to remain under the blight of illegitimacy ? 

The Dean: I leave the Court to its own-inferences, sir. I believe 
the late lord knew she was his legitimate grandchild. 

Mr. Cuffing: Did you ever say so to his lordship ? 

The Dean: No. 

Mr. Cuffing: Nor to Mr. Waller or her ladyship ? 

The Dean : I said so yesterday to her ladyship. 

Mr. Cuffing: For the first time yesterday ? 

The Dean: Yes. 

Lord St. Barnard, who had been accommodated with a seat on the 
Bench, now stepped down and took up his position in the witness 
box just vacated by the white-headed Dean, who returned to his 
place near the magistrate. 

There was a murmur of satisfied curiosity when the noble lord 
was sworn. The poet of the desert and the mountain fixed his 
great eloquent eyes upon his lordship and examined him closely, and 
seemed satisfied with the scrutiny, as well he might, if no jealous 
feelings interfered with his judgment. The earl had a truly noble 
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and manly presence, a striking contrast to the hulking crime-seared 
look of the prisoner at the bar, who, on the application of his 
solicitor, had been allowed a seat, and who looked every now and 
then half ashamed of his position. Tom Mayfield could only see 
the prisoner's side face, but this was quite enough to excite all the 
old animosity. His wild life among wild men was not calculated to 
make him a patient spectator in a court of justice; but his deep 
interest in the case, the tremendous issues raised, so far as the 
happiness and reputation of his old love were concerned, kept him 
quiet among the throng. 

Lord St. Barnard, examined by Mr. Holland, after describing his 
titles, &c., said he first met Miss Waller at a reception given by the 
wife of the Prime Minister. He was introduced to her by Lady 
Stavely. He felt a sudden interest in Miss Waller, and during the 
evening made inquiries about her. Lady Stavely informed him—— 

Mr. Cuffing rose on a point of order. Would Lady Stavely be 
called ? 

Mr. Holland : She will, and you will have an opportunity of cross- 
examining her ladyship. 

Lord St. Barnard continued: Lady Stavely.informed me that 
Miss Waller was a lady from Dunelm, where her grandfather, an 
eccentric gentleman, had been the organist of St. Bride’s. Miss 
Waller, she told me, was received in the best society, and I after- 
wards met her frequently at Lady Stavely’s house, at Lady Bolsover’s, 
and at some of the most distinguished receptions. When I had 
known her three months I proposed for her, and was rejected. 
Miss Waller’s reason for refusing me was that she did not think it 
wise for a lady to marry so far above her position ; and on a second 
occasion she supplemented this reason with another : that her girl- 
hood had been unhappy, and that in consequence of this she had 
run away from home, and had endeavoured to obtain a livelihood on 
the stage, and this explanation led to her giving me her entire history. - 
The whole of the circumstances struck me as strangely romantic, 
and made a deep impression upon me, the more so that she cleared 
up what had been to me a mystery. When I succeeded the late earl, 
I found the Dunelm estate settled in the names of trustees for the 
benefit of a Miss Pitt, in whose welfare, since she was an infant, the 
earl had taken a deep interest. The trust set forth that he had 
known her grandfather well, and had a great esteem for him, and 
that he had always promised to take care of the child and provide 
for her, which promise he had liberally fulfilled. The revenue of the 
Dunelm estate had been regularly paid by the trustees, and I was 
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enjoined by the late earl, in a special letter left to be opencd at his 
death, not to make any inquiries into the matter, but to rest content 
with the position as I found it. This I scrupulously observed. 
When, however, Miss Waller told me that her income involved a 
curious mystery, which might lead to unpleasant revelations as to her 
family and origin, and that she was the daughter of an actress named 
Pitt, I felt that I should be committing no impropriety, and be in no 
way outraging the late earl’s confidence, if I asked one or two simple 
questions. I accordingly found from the trustees and Miss Waller 
that she was the lady who received the Dunelm money ; that her 
grandfather and my late uncle were on intimate terms of friendship ; 
that the late earl had made this lady his protégée from her birth ; and 
on consulting the Dean of Dunelm I was convinced that there was 
no impropriety in any way as to my proposed marriage. I therefore 
renewed my suit, and was accepted. This was about two years after 
the late earl’s death. My wife has since told me that she believes 
the late earl was her legitimate grandfather. His son, the late Hon. 
Frank St. Barnard, was the gentleman who eloped with her mother, 
and she believes they were married at Boulogne. We have not given 
up the hope of being enabled fully to establish this marriage, which 
the late earl did not, we think, desire to acknowledge for family 
reasons. We were married at St. George’s, Hanover Square, in the 
presence of numerous witnesses, and we spent the honeymoon in 
Italy. We returned to Grassnook, and among the cards left there 
was one of the prisoner’s, whom we afterwards met at the Botanical 
Gardens. Lady St. Barnard introduced him, and he congratulated 
us upon our marriage, spoke of the late earl and also of the Dean 
of Dunelm as his friends, referred to his College career at Oxford, 
and appeared to be a gentleman. I have lived and still live happily 
with Lady St. Barnard ; we have two children ; her ladyship has in 
every way proved a most estimable lady, a true. wife, an affectionate 
mother. I saw nothing of the prisoner from the day I met him in the 
Botanical Gardens until about a year ago, when her ladyship drew 
my attention to him in the park, and once since, when he called to 
see her ladyship on some Dunelm business, and remained to 
luncheon. I was then staying with my wife for a few daysat the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. The prisoner called two days after the 
luncheon and asked to see me. He demanded a hundred pounds 
from me for some account which I did not understand, and 
on my refusing to pay it, said he would expose my wife, who had 
misconducted herself before her marriage. I took him by the collar, 
kicked him into the passage—(applause in court)—and threatened to 
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have him locked up. He went away quietly and no scandal arose, 
there being no waiters about at the time. Last week I received the 
statutory declaration which has been read, and an intimation from 
the Lord Chamberlain that Lady St. Barnard must not appear again 
at Court until the matter is cleared up. I at once communicated 
with the police, and gave instructions for the arrest and prosecution 
of the defendant. I solemnly on my oath say that his statements 
are false and malicious. 

The Magistrate: Do I understand you to say that you knew 
nothing of Miss Julia Pitt until you found that Miss Waller was, in 
fact, one and the same person ? 

Prosecutor: Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cuffing: Before renewing my third offer of 
marriage I did think Miss Waller’s statements worthy of some in- 
quiries. She did not tell me at that time that Philip Ransford 
climbed into the summer house in her grandfather’s garden and 
remained with her for some time, while her grandfather was dining 
with the Dean, and that her grandfather dragged her into the house 
and called her opprobrious names. She has since told me this, and 
that the injustice of her grandfather’s treatment on that and another 
‘occasion caused her to leave home. The other reason was the sus- 
picion that she intended to elope with the defendant, who most un- 
justifiably sent her by letter a proposition of this kind, presuming 
upon the unhappy life she led with her grandfather. 

Mr. Holland ventured to suggest that this line of cross-examination 
wa; not inorder. He should call Lady St. Barnard herself, and Mr. 
Cuffing could get the information he sought direct. 

The magistrate said it was more a question of good taste, he 
thought, than legal custom. 

Mr. Cuffing said he had nothing to do with taste, good or bad: he 
had simply a duty to perform in the interest of his client, and he 
should beg to be allowed to conduct his case in his own way. 

Cross-examination continued : Lady St. Barnard did not mention 
to me at the time the defendant’s application for money. I suppose 
she did not wish to give me pain or annoyance. She had her own 
‘banking account, and was in the habit of seeing her own solicitor. 
There was nothing strange in that. She was very liberal in her gifts, 
had endowed several schools, and had occasion to take legal advice 
on these and other matters. It was four years after my marriage 
when the defendant called on me at the Westminster Palace Hotel. 
I did not give him into custody, because I did not think it worth 
while. I soiled my fingers and boot by putting him out of the room 
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because I was very angry. I did not give him into custody probably 
on account of my desire not to create a scandal. I did not mention 
the circumstance to my wife, who was out at the time. I did not 
visit Lady St. Barnard at her house at Gloucester Gate regularly before 
our marriage. I called there perhaps twice. 

Mr. Cuffing: Did you stay all night ? 

Prosecutor (addressing the Bench) : I appeal to your Worship for 
protection against this insult. 

Mr. Holland rose indignantly. 

The Magistrate : I regret that I cannot interfere. The law gives to 
counsel and attorneys great privileges. The Bench can only express 
its regret that those privileges are sometimes abused. 

Mr. Cuffing (addressing Lord St. Barnard): Did you stay all 
night ? 

Prosecutor : I did not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Holland: Miss Waller had a comfortable 
establishment at Gloucester Gate, so far as I could see; housekeeper 
and male and female servants. There were visitors in the house on 
both occasions when I was there, and Lady Stavely, Lady Bolsover, 
and their lordships, Lord Stavely and Lord Bolsover, were frequent 
visitors. Miss Waller’s position in society was exceptionally high, 
her personal attractions, her amiability, her benevolence, and her ac. 
complishments making her peculiarly acceptable. Since our marriage 
she has maintained the dignity of her position with a special grace, 
and no lady could be more shamefully maligned than is Lady St. 
Barnard by that scoundrel and his confederate. (Applause.) 

Lord St. Barnard for a moment lost his temper. 

Mr. Cuffing rose indigtiantly and demanded that the prosecutor 
should withdraw the offensive remark with reference to himself. 

His lordship declined to withdraw anything, and there was a burst 
of applause in court, not because the spectators hoped Lady St. Bar- 
nard would come off victoriously, but simply that they admired his 
lordship’s pluck, and acted upon their British impulse, which is to 
sympathise with courage in any shape. 

The Bench thought this a good opportunity for adjournment, and 
said so, whereupon Mr. Cuffing, not thinking it worth while to inter- 
fere with Lord St. Barnardl any further just then, applied that the 
adjournment should be for a week. This, he said, was necessary to 
enable his client to communicate with his witnesses. Mr. Holland 
did not oppose the application, and the prisoner being still unable to 
find bail, he was removed in custody and the Court broke up. 


(To be continued.) 
Vor. XI, N.S. 1873. 








GETTING BACK TO TOWN. 
BY THE REV. F. ARNOLD. 


Ets ETTING back to town of course implies getting away 
5S DEAN from town. I am always glad to get away, and always 
os glad to get back again. The intensity of either glad- 
ness is in proportion to the extent of furlough. Many 
persons are only in London for the season, and many compress the 
season within very narrow limits. It was one of the bad signs of the 
Second Empire, that the expense and extravagance of Paris were so 
great that old families from the country narrowed their season visit to a 
month or two or even to a few weeks. There are those who increasingly 
make only a fied a terre in town, and limit the season to May and 
June. People who do the real work of London, to whom London 
means work more than fashion or pleasure or anything else, are 
never away from it long. I passed through, as people say, in 
September, on my way from the south coast to the north coast. I 
found that it was a mistake to suppose that London was for the time 
being obliterated from the mass of creation. On the contrary, 
September in London struck me as being a remarkably pleasant month. 
Only there was a frightful vacancy everywhere. The editors were 
all gone away, and the sub-editors manufactured the opinions of the 
nation. The abbey and cathedral dignitaries were gone, all except 
melancholy canons in residence. A wide solitude reigned in the 
clubs, grass in Belgrave Square, perambulators in Rotten Row at seven 
in the evening, cloistral calm in Westminster Hall ; there were long 
West End streets where it was a scientific investigation to detect any 
signs of life. Servants did as you asked them, but in a languid way and 
with an obvious sense of injury. Your coming to the huge lonely 
London house was for a moment like the coming of the fairy 
prince ; but it was a false alarm, your traps were unopened in the 
hall, and once more the page dosed, the maid servant stood still, 
the butler raised the surreptitious cup, the mansion fell asleep, if not 
for a hundred years, for nearly a hundred days. I turned and fied ; 
left London for a well-earned holiday. 
But what a talismanic charm there is in London! She can always 
lure back the farthest of vagrant birds. As a man climbs the 
Matterhorn, or runs along the Pacific railways, or investigates the 
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peculiar institutions of Utah, or flirts with negresses in the South 
Sea Islands, or pursues game in Norway, or gets up Indian statistics 
on the Neilgherries, or sketches among the ruins of Chicago, or 
speculates in the streets of Melbourne, or buries himself in the 
bowery loveliness of Clovelly—I am simply running over some of 
the Vocation pursuits of some of our camaraderie—he has merely the 
fancied liberty of a kite soaring or playing in mid air, and London 
holds the string that will draw back the truant at its will. There 
is a passage in Ammianus Marcellinus with which I am always 
amused. He speaks of a town called London by the ancients and 
now known as Augusta. But the old Keltic London remains in name 
as before Czesar’s legionaries penetrated the forests that outlay the 
broad lagoons of the river. Those Latin ediles little knew the 
tremendous vitality with which they had to deal, and which they 
vainly endeavoured to manipulate by giving new names. With that 
same tremendous vitality, that same centripetal force, London erects 
her empire upon every heart and brain worth recognising as such. I 
strove to withstand the spell, to break the rod and read the words 
backward. I would not believe that the last rose of summer was the 
last; I sought to see other buds upon the branch. It required a 
sharp touch of vindictive autumn to convince me that the days of 
fishing and excursions and out-door amusements were really over. So 
we get back to town. It was broad summer sunshine when I last 
left London ; the dull streets were drowned in the glaring sunlight; 
but I come back now to new conditions of things. The air is frosty, 
the blue mist creeps on, the crowd is broader and busier, everywhere 
is keenness, alertness, concentration. I could almost fancy a crack 
of the whip, as if taskmasters were impelling the hurrying myriads to 
toil. I accept the position, I bend my back to the burden, mount my 
staircase, and subside into winter quarters. 

This is the first aspect of getting back to town. It is getting back 
to work and worry and responsibilities. For a time we dally with 
our work. We do not settle to it at once. We bethink ourselves of 
a great variety of things which we might as well do before we can 
really work with comfort. But the real thing is, that we want to put 
off the cruel moment of really working. My eye alights upon words 
written by one of our weekly monitors, perhaps by some great 
philosopher, or possibly by some conscience-stricken writer like myself : 
“Nobody can be said to have worked hard who has not used his 
powers to the best purpose allowed him by circumstantes ; who has 
substituted an easy task for the harder one that demanded his 


energies. We are none of us so disposed to be busy on a relatively 
cc2 
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easy task as when what is really laborious claims us. Then is the time 
to write the letters that have been long on hand, to set accumulated or 
tangled disorder straight, to dig and delve, to read up the news in 
which we are behind hand, to look into our accounts—all things 
that ought to be done. But the real duty lurks in ambush the 
while, depriving our labour of all sense of merit and satisfaction ; we 
have been fussy, busy, strenuous even; but we have not worked in 
the true sense of the word, for we have been shirking. True work is 
effort and tension in the business which has the priority of claim. 
With most men this first claim is simply the means of subsisterice 
for themselves and those dependent on them.” This is the first and 
most practical aspect of things. And there is no leisure or relaxation 
so sweet as that which is earned after strenuous work. And work 
itself brings the sense of peace and the sense of power. In looking 
over Mr. Forster’s Life of Dickens one learns to do justice to the 
intense sense of work and literary duty “which the most popular 
novelist of the century and one of the greatest humourists that Eng- 
land ever produced”—thus Mr. Forster sums him up—uniformly 
possessed. The first thing that he did when he got to a house, if it 
was only for one or two weeks, was to arrange things in his room 
according to his liking, and to put his writing desk ready. He never 
seemed to care to how much work he pledged himself; and his 
pledges were faithfully redeemed. Many of his finest things were 
not thrown off spontaneously, but elaborated in the course of self- 
imposed drudgery. It is this sense of the necessity and even 
of the blessedness of hard work that one gets very forcibly on getting 
back to town. One becomes almost overwhelmed with the im- 
portance of the working hours of the day. It is not so in the 
country and in the holidays. I suspect that our sense of immor- 
tality is fuller and truer at such seasons. Why should we be in 
such a hurry about things when all eternity lies before us? I really 
believe that this is one of the reasons of what we sagely call the waste 
of time by children and young girls. Life is to them a blissful, 
illimitable gon, without any sense of narrowness and limitation. As 
we lie on the emerald grass beneath the sapphire skies, we have some- 
thing of this feeling. But when we get back to town we jealously 
portion life off into weeks and days and hours and minutes, and each 
precious fraction has its value, for one is obliged to work ; but to all 
true workers London has plenty of pleasant compensation for its 
labcrious hours. 

Every man about town has his ways and his haunts. One of 
the pleasures of getting back to town is to meet the old faces and to 
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gather up the threads of old incidents. You know a certain stair- 
case in the Temple, which you rapidly ascend, and you hear the 
humming of voices before, with old familiarity, you thunder at the 
oak. You fall upon a knot of barristers, who are probably discussing 
some of the cross-examinations in the Tichborne case, or the con- 
duct of the defence by S. Kenealy. They greet you as the latest 
importation. The law gossip is dropped for personal gossip. The 
man in whose rooms you are has brought back an armful of photo- 
graphs from Rome and Venice. He has great news for his faithful 
Achates and dear Cloanthus. He is going to be married by-and- 
by. “Met them on the Lago di Garda, old fellow. They stayed 
at the same hotel at Desenzano. Had to do lots of boating with them, 
and go up the mountains and explore Verona, and the little arrange- 
ment came off in a gondola at Venice.” Ah! I understand it all. I 
know what it is to be sojourning at Desenzano, and to be floating 
about Venice. “They come back to town very soon, old fellow. I 
am to eat a Christmas dinner with them at Eaton Place, and all that 
sort of thing, and make acquaintance with all her people. You must 
meet them one of these evenings.” I must get some lunch. There is 
a very tidy little French place somewhere in the Temple. Then there 
are oysters and porter at Lynn’s or Pym’s. Or a mutton chop, 
that suits this cold weather, at the “Cock,” to which “I most 
resort,” as divine Alfred calls it. A friend of mine saw “ Alfred” 
there one day, and Dickens and Thackeray in other boxes. These 
Temple men are aristocratic now, and have their clubs. a Sorry I can’t 
ask you to lunch at the Reform, old fellow,” says Briefless, ‘‘ but we 
have never yet been able to carry that luncheon question.” “ TI’ll give 
you some lunch at the Junior,” says Dunup. But I am not going 
westwards tolunch. Happily I am not yet elected a member of the 
club where I am put up. Of course I mean the great club, for 
any of the swarm of little clubs does not signify. I do not think I 
should like to get a letter from the secretary of the Parthenon 
troubling me for forty pounds, the amount of my entrance-money 
and subscription. I should be like young Fitzakerly the other day, 
who was frantically rushing about, imploring his friends to black-ball 
him. I go and show myself at places where men do show themselves. 
One of the pleasures of getting back to town is to look at people 
who have got back to town. If you get into the way of going to 
certain places, such as the Law Courts, or the British Museum, or 
the London Library, or some of the hostels, you get hold of a wide 
acquaintance of a certain sort: you know a lot of people by sight, 
by name; you exchange inquiries ; you talk of your summer where- 
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abouts ; you are gently jocular or whimsical; but you never get 
beyond a certain point. I have had a nodding and chatting 
acquaintance with Jones for the last eleven years. He was originally 
a stripling—speaking of the time when I first knew him—studying 
calf-bound volumes in the reading-room of the British Museum ; I 
believe he is now a flourishing lawyer, with his hand in some half- 
dozen public undertakings. About three years ago he expressed a 
hope that I would take a glass of wine with him one of these days. 
In about three years’ time we shall take some further steps towards 
the accomplishment of that transaction. There are men with whom 
we have social and literary converse for half a life time, and yet 
know nothing, each of each, of one’s arcana and penetralia. 

All professional London has got back to town, though the fashion- 
ables linger. I will, however, back the professionals against the 
fashionables. Look at those lists of preachers which, by a queer 
fashion, find their way into the evening papers on a Saturday ; you will 
see that the popular preachers are back again. They went and they 
got their legal three months’ holiday, while their curates preached to 
the beadles and the old women who pocket the shillings on a Sunday. 
Every parson is entitled by law to his three months’ holiday, with 
this significant proviso—if he can get it. The great physician has 
got back to his abode on the magic south side of Oxford Street. He 
has had to investigate the new Continental medical vagaries, the 
grape cure, the mountain cure, the mud cure, and so on, and is all 
the better for his run into Germany and the south of France. Every- 
thing is activity and bustle ; you are active and bustling yourself. I met 
Jones just now. IfI had met Jones in the summer season I should have 
entreated him courteously and fixed him for my “ diggins,” and have 
thought two or three days well laid out in amusing him. But we 
can only allow ourselves a nod, a minute to talk, and make some 
indefinite engagement for a future evening. 

Then I candidly own that one of the advantages of getting back to 
town is a little change and amusement, I like the ruralities and I 
cultivate a taste for solitude ; but I like the Monday Popular, and a 
Philharmonic, and an oratorio, and an opera. It is a kindly welcome that 
Mr. Mapleson gives me when I find .hat we have a season of winter 
operas. I know nothing more luxurious than dropping into a stall 
and listening dreamily to some of the most delicious music in 
the world. “The opera,” as De Quincey said, “is the highest outcome o 
modern civilisation.” M. Taine in the Zemps says rather queerly that 
“worship is the opera of souls.” ‘The winter season has something very 
interesting for me in watching the opening career of some young 
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débutante who would perhaps hardly have a chance in the full season. 
I shall make a point of being good-natured, and shall take bouquets 
with me to encourage the new songstress. I believe I ought to 
have been at the Literary, or the Geographical, or the Numismatic, 
or something of that sort; but the great charm and consolation of 
getting back to town, the compensation for all that we have lost with 
the vanished summer, is the exquisite delight of music, for which 
London now beats all the capitals of the world. 

The inimitable Barber has made his last grimace and sung his last 
note. I have got back to town and I want to certify myself of it by 
moving about in old scenes. There are other places whither I might 
go. I know one of the night birds of London who towards midnight 
begins to be cheerful, takes tea, and is happy to see any of his friends 
any time till daylight. But he lives far away to the west, and I only 
wonder that he is able to keep any servants, but I suppose his man 
-has carte blanche to lie as late as he likes in the morning. Then there is a 
certain tavern of a genuine Johnsonian character, the Mitre or Turk’s 
Head order, where some dozen literary fellows, an important section 
of those men who do the real newspaper work of London, will take 
their modest repast and give you some of the pleasantest talk worth 
hearing. If it is a Friday night we shall have some of the men on the 
“weeklies” besides those on the “dailies.” You will find here some fine 
old specimens of the Captain Shand tribes, which are now becoming 
quite as scarce as the Megatherium; or I know a club, which we will call 
the Sybarites, where at this hourof the eveningacertain set are habitually 
to be found, who will give a welcome to the absentee and have much 
to tell him concerning the days of the Vacation. I dare say I shall get 
tired of all these haunts before I have been in harness long, but there 
is a certain piquancy in getting back to them after many days. There 
is certainly every facility for a man keeping late hours in London, and 
you must not mind doing so if you want a cosmopolitan philosophy. 

As I move along Oxford Street and descend Regent Street I 
meet with some of my fair friends who have come back to town. 
The Burtons remind me of their afternoon tea at five. | Handsome 
Mrs. Burton does me the honour to consult my taste in the choice of 
a hat, and as her house is very near the Regent Circus I may as well 
come and have my cup of tea now. Burton is a great bookworm, 
and when his work on “‘ The Logic of the Middle Ages” makes its 
appearance it is expected that Mill and Lecky will definitively shut 
up. His work has been in incubation some seventeen years, but it 
would be a mistake to suppose it is a myth. Some sheets have been 
printed for private circulation, and Burton is only bewildered by the 
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contradictory opinions of candid friends. I am afraid that pretty 
Mrs. Burton has never read these sheets, but she has a knack of 
getting pretty women about her, and intellectual women too. Those 
sort of women get first copies of every new book, and do not give a 
fellow any chance of getting credit by starting anewnotion. Burton 
just shows himself for a cup of tea, and goes back to his work ; 
lucky thing for him that he does not have to live by it. Mrs. 
Burton gives me to understand, of course indirectly, that he was a 
perfect brute when they were at Ilfracombe, and could not find time 
to take her any drives. It appears that he has been passing many 
sleepless nights in consequence of some new ideas about the quan- 
tification of the predicate. I feel pretty certain, however, that 
Mrs. Burton did not dispense with her drives, and that she found 
companions. It does a man an immense deal of good, especially if 
he has been grinding all day, or talking with rough bearded fellows, 
to find himself in a pleasant drawing-room for an hour among nice 
and clever women. It has been truly said that to know a noble 
woman is in itself a sort of liberal education, and I am of opinion 
that it is a kind of liberal education which ought to be kept up 
assiduously. I talk about good music, and though it is only four 
in the afternoon, Mrs. Burton will sing me, in her magnificent con- 
tralto voice, some of my favourite airs, and will send me away glad 
at heart, and with my brain ringing with sweet sounds. 

I must call on the Dormers, because I know they are going 
away this winter on account of poor Alice Dormer. As I ascend the 
staircase I hear poor Alice cough, that kind of cough which I least 
wish to hear. You would hardly think that pretty, graceful, and by no 
means unhealthy-looking girl was entering on the second stage of a 
decline, and that you might sketch out her downward path step by 
step. Mrs. Dormer explains that I have caught them on the wing. 
They have only lately returned from a long journey, and are only 
resting the sole of the foot before they take a longer flight. I under- 
stand all about it. On account of Alice they generally spend the 
summer in the north of Scotland, and the winter in the south of France. 
This is the approved climatic treatment in such cases. A few weeks 
ago she was in the Highlands, and this year on the second day after 
Christmas Day they are to sail for Madeira. I humbly think that 
they are driving it rather late. But the spell of London is upon 
them ; they cannot pass through without lingering for a few weeks. 
It is just the way of English people, to drive things too late, to leave 
them to the last. It is too late in the summer when they leave 
town, and too late in the autumn when they leave the north. We 
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save our trains only just by a moment, and allow the fish to get 
spoilt for dinner. We call in the doctor too late, and we take his 
prescriptions too late. A more comprehensive view of life, and a 
little earlier marching in the days of the campaign, and we should 
avoid that blundering in which most of the mistakes of life consist. 
I can only wish Alice good morning and good bye. I stay for the 
pleasant easy family dinner this time, but with sickness in the house 
and packing for a voyage, it is no time for visitors. How odd to 
think that while I am pacing the stony-hearted terraces of London, 
as De Quincey called them, my friends will be on the seas, passing 
onwards from zone to zone of watery light and shade, coming to 
milder, warmer skies and airs, and like Columbus deciphering 
tokens of a far-off summer land, and then see the summer land- 
scape by the glorious sea nestling below the mighty mountain. I 
think I could shape off all these bronchial touches if I could only 
thus eliminate a single winter of my wintry life. Like our poet— 


I would see before I die 
The palms and temples of the south. 


I am forcibly reminded that getting back to London is getting back 
to catarrh and bronchitis. One of our greatest physicians once told 
me that the two greatest dangers that London has for delicate 
chested people—for be it observed that London after all is a warm 
city even in the coldest times—are the rushings of bleak air through 
the gullies of tall streets, and the damp penetrating mud which in 
the course of a long walk will find its way through the stoutest 
wellington, and unfortunately before you are aware of it. 

If I get back to London other people get back too. Of this I am 
reminded at every turn. My revered Uncle John comes up to the 
cattle show. I have to fetch and carry a little for my esteemed 
avuncular relation and his wife, but I love my little cousins. There 
is one bright, chubby little four-year-older whom I really think I 
could eat. I insert a spoon below his chin, and ask Mary the maid 
to bring in pepper and salt. He opens his large eyes magnificently, 
and with an air of perfect resignation. “When you have gobbled me 
quite all up, Cousin Charles, perhaps you will be satisfied.” I enjoy 
the children much better than I do the cattle show. I ask the eldest 
younker often to come and have some dinner with me. He will 
regularly work his way through the menu like an oldster, and is 
ready for either curagoa or cigarette. He talks schoolboy slang to me, 
and treats me as if I were a big lad in the next removal. I think it the 
correct sort of thing to take him to Astley’s. The impassive youth, 
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though he has never been there before, will exhibit very few signs of 
mental disturbance. He thinks he has heard the clown’s jokes 
before, and does not change a hair when a whole troop of wild 
horsemen charge up the hill and sack the tyrant’s castle amid a 
blaze of blue lights. Lads like these have certainly lived before- 
hand and come into the world at the age of fifteen. I was thinking 
of going home by the bus, but he hails a hansom. There is 
certainly an awful want of +é sigas about these youngsters. When 
you come back to London you are on the main rails of life, and 
are brought in contact with all sorts of people—all your relations have 
claims on you. It is one of the conditions of getting back that you 
are put en rapport with all kinds of interests. A soldier on a field 
of action, when all are fighting around, knows he must fight or be 
shot or trampled down, and if it be worth while getting back to 
London at all, you must do in London as the Londoners do. 


| 





ALGER S’AMUSE. 
BY EDWARD HENRY VIZETELLY. 


(>9HE Arab has none of our civilised amusements. He 

| has no alcoholic drinks wherewith to intoxicate him~ 

self; no theatres or music halls, with their gorgeous 

ballets and prime donne, their comic singers and won- 

derful acrobats ; no dancing saloons where toes are pointed towards 

the ceiling, and limbs made to take unnatural positions in the wild 

oscillations of a can-can. But in lieu of these he has the Moorish 

café, which, with the exception of his home, and feasts and festivals 

given to celebrate a marriage or the circumcision of a child, is his 
only diversion. 

Although it seems evident that the Moorish café was introduced 
into northern Africa during the Turkish domination, there are no 
cafés in Algiers at the present day which bear any resemblance to 
those in Turkey. In Constantinople and its neighbourhood, for 
example, they are generally elegant buildings, erected on picturesque 
sites, with trees, clusters of jasmine, and immense vines to shade 
them from the piercing rays of the sun. In the interior are fountains 
spurting forth streams of perfumed water into elegant sculptured 
marble basins, surrounded by flowers, while along the sides of the 
room and in the centre are benches, sofas, and divans covered with 
costly Smyrna carpets. These establishments are dear to the Turks, 
who are the only people who really understand the enjoyment of 
what is termed 4ief—a Turkish word which represents an indispen- 
sable feature of Oriental life. 

Kief means, firstly, to do nothing more fatiguing than to lie down 
upon cushions smoking a hookah or a chibouck filled with the finest 
tobacco, which a young Arab lights with a piece of perfumed tinder ; 
then to sip coffee drop by drop, or violet, orange, or rose sherbets, 
and to listen to that peculiar music which, although dull and mono- 
tonous to us Europeans, is delicious to an Oriental ear. Add to this 
a beautiful site, which is indispensable, a warm atmosphere, inspiring 
people with an inclination for repose, shady trees, and, above all, 
water—if only a corner of the Bosphorus in the distance—and you 
will have the principal elements of &ef. Previous to the French inva- 
sion it is likely enough that the inhabitants of Algiers also understood 
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the meaning of 4zef, but at the present day their conception of that 
pleasure differs widely from that of the Turks. In Aigiers there are none 
of those luxurious retreats to dose away the hours of which Turkey 
boasts. The poor man’s idea of 4ié¢f is grovelling in the dust of a 
public thoroughfare, or sleeping enveloped in his burnous beneath 
a clump of trees; while, although the well-to-do Mussulman 
has his café, one looks around it in vain for the marble fountains 
with perfumed water and fragrant flowers, the divans, the sofas, and 
Smyrna carpets—for the Moorish café has none of these. It gene- 
rally consists of a deep shop, having a broad wooden ledge—which 
is placed there in lieu of a divan—standing out from the wall, and 
extending round the room. At the end is a brickwork stove, faced 
with encaustic tiles—very similar to what would be found in the 
kitchen of most French houses—in which four or five fires can be 
lighted at once, and as many utensils made to boil at the same time. 
The walls are whitewashed and completely bare, with the exception 
of a couple of stringed instruments and a /ardouka or drum hanging in 
a corner, and the benches are only covered at intervals with plaited 
grass mats, which of an afternoon in summer are often dragged out- 
side into the street. Business at the Moorish café begins with the 
markets, and although coffee is the only beverage which is sold there, 
it rarely lacks custom throughout the day. The Moor and the Arab 
have no “hour of absinthe,” and no stated times for taking their 
coffee. If after the market they happen to have nothing to do, the 
chances are that they will remain seated, squatted, or lying upon the 
wooden benches for the entire day, during which they will only have 
absented themselves to pay a casual visit to their homes, and perhaps 
to administer corporal punishment to one or more of their wives. 
Those who have business to attend to will go to the café three or 
four times a day, either to terminate a bargain, to meet a friend, or 
simply to smoke a pipe and lounge. 

To obtain a good view of a Moorish café at Algiers in the 
daytime, four o’clock is the best hour to visit it. The sun is 
then sinking rapidly towards the sea, and the day will soon be on the 
wane. ‘The intense heat which has kept people indoors or saunter- 
ing about the arcades and bazaars since an hour before noon has 
been succeeded by a deliciously cool atmosphere, which is rendered 
even more agreeable by the watering of the roads. Business is at an 
end. What were a few minutes ago comparatively deserted streets 
are now crowded with pedestrians and vehicles ; you might almost 
think that the entire population of Algiers was out of doors, so 
thronged are its principal thoroughfares. Almost every one looks 
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clean. The Europeans have laid aside their white suits and muslin 
veils, they have changed their shirts, and attired in woollen garments 
—for the evenings, even in the height of summer, are invariably 
chilly—are hurrying to the bathing establishments beside the sea, or 
to the cafés overlooking the port. The Moors stroll through the 
streets in fine white linen breeches, with white woollen burnouses 
hanging from their shoulders ; and even many of the Arabs present 
a more cleanly appearance than at any other time in the day. Ascend- 
ing the steep hill in the direction of the Kasbah, any of the streets 
will lead us to a native café, which at a distance looks like the 
entrance to a passage conducting to a yard. On one side of the door- 
way is a rickety table supporting a vase or two of flowers, and a glass 
globe filled with gold fish, and encircled with long strings of orange 
blossoms or jasmine, which are threaded by the Moorish women for 
the purpose of adorning their hair. Several customers are seated upon 
mats outside—some surrounding an aged man, perhaps a Marabout 
or a wealthy merchant of the neighbourhood, who sits cross-legged 
smoking his pipe, and from time to time makes an observation, to 
which his auditors appear to listen with the greatest respect ; others, 
with their backs against the wall and their knees near their chins, 
contemplate a group lounging in various attitudes round a draught 
board, which differs from ours inasmuch as the squares are raised 
and sunk instead of being black and white, while the draughts have 
the form of towers and pawns of the game of chess. Picking our 
way through the little crowd outside, we enter a long room, and are 
struck by the contrast between it and the French café, but not so 
much on account of the simplicity of the interior as from the kind of 
life within. As one passes through the doorway no jingle of dominoes, 
no sound of billiard balls striking together, no clinking of glasses, no 
hubbub of voices, no triumphal cries of the man with a good hand at 
piquet greet the ear. There are no waiters in clean white aprons and 
short black jackets, moving with extraordinary nimbleness and 
rapidity among small marble tables, no dame de comptoir seated 
sedately behind a rosewood tribune ; but in lieu of these quietness 
and peacefulness reign over everything. At the end of the room the 
Kahouadji or master, who is generally a Moor ora Koulouglis, is 
standing before his stove, where water is always on the bubble and coffee 
continually simmering. As the water boils he places five or six tea- 
spoonsful of coffee into a tin pot containing about two tumblers of 
water, and carefully removes the scum as it rises to the top; after 
allowing it to simmer for a few seconds he pours the coffee several 
times from one pot to another, reminding one of an American 
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preparing a brandy-cocktail, and finally empties it into small cups 
—sometimes fitting into metal stands resembling egg-cups, but more 
frequently being ordinary European coffee cups—which the ¢hefé or 
waiter hands round to the customers. In some cafés the coffee is 
roasted daily and pounded on the premises, as it is generally con- 
sidered that it gradually loses its flavour when once cooked, but there 
are also shops where the process of crushing is carried on as a trade. 
In these establishments you see bent over a long stone trough, 
resembling a manger, three or four half naked men, who stand there 
from morn till sundown, with a rest of about a couple of hours in the 
middle of the day, crushing the coffee with a huge iron pestle. The 
Arabs never mix milk with their coffee; they take it lukewarm, and 
sip it, stopping from time to time to draw a whiff of smoke from their 
pipes, or to make an observation to a neighbour. On the wooden 
benches surrounding the room the Moors and Arabs are seated with 
their legs dangling towards the ground, squatted on their hams, cross- 
legged like tailors, or reclining in different positions. Some are play- 
ing at cards, which are not only of Spanish manufacture, but go by 
Spanish names ; for instance, they call the suits ores, copas, espardos, 
bastos, the Court cards ray, dama, sota, and the others cuartro, cinco, 
seis, &c., according to their numerical order. This peculiarity, which 
surprises one at first, is abundantly explained by the intercourse which 
has always existed between the two countries, and the fact of a con- 
siderable number of Algerian Moors having come from Andalusia. 
In another part of the café a group will perhaps be collected round 
the raw? or story-teller, listening to some marvellous story similar to 
a tale in “The Arabian Nights Entertainments,” in which the words 
gal, galet, galon (he, she, or it has said), ga/-fi/-matsal (it is related in 
the story) continually strike the ear. Running about the room is the 
thefel, generally a youth, now carrying a cup of coffee, now returning 
to fetch a piece of burning charcoal, and hastening away with it 
again between a pair of small tongs to light a pipe or a cigarette. 
One observes a group of men seated together in an obscure corner, 
among whom a long cherry-stemmed pipe continually passes from 
one to another; each in his turn places the mouth-piece to his lips, 
and after taking as many whiffs as he seems to care for hands 
the pipe to his neighbour. Some eagerly stretch out their hands 
to receive it, and after retaining it for a few seconds blow large 
clouds of smoke from their mouths and nostrils; others take the 
proffered chidouck in an indolent manner, and just press it to their 
lips, while others, again, overcome by languor, fall asleep before 
their turn arrives. It is plain to any one who takes the trouble 
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to watch these men for a few minutes that the pleasure 
of listening to the raw, of playing cards and draughts, 
or of sipping small cups of coffee is not the sole enjoy- 
ment to be obtained at the Moorish café. People can also 
intoxicate themselves there, and that without sinning against the 
Koran, which formally interdicts the use of fermented liquors. To 
attain this state of quiet drunkenness, which is another and perhaps 
the only real kind of 4ief, they use several things. Some smoke 
afioun or opium, others chew a particular kind of bean, which they 
call bouzaga, and which they pretend has the property of being able 
to kill every kind of animal with a tail or saga, whence its name ; 
others, and more particularly the women, eat an opiate paste; but 
the Aachiche or finely chopped hemp, which is smoked in a small 
pipe, is most commonly used. The kind of intoxication produced 
by these substances is of a very undemonstrative nature, and those 
who habitually indulge in them may be easily distinguished by their 
sparkling eyes and animated countenances, and by a nervous laugh 
which from time to time contracts their countenance, or by a sort of 
melancholy torpor overshadowing it. 

On visiting the Moorish café of an evening quite a transformation 
will sometimes be found to have taken: place since the afternoon. 
The cost of a cup of coffee, instead of being a sou, varies from ten 
centimes to twenty-five, and the number of customers and attendants 
is considerably increased. Some grass mats are spread upon the 
ground, a few lighted candles fixed into empty wine-bottles stand 
in various parts of the room, and three or four musicians are seated 
cross-legged, amidst cushions and carpets, upon a small platform 
erected temporarily ina corner. One will be playing upon a two- 
stringed Moorish fiddle, another will perhaps have one of European 
manufacture, which he holds in a similar manner to the Savoyard 
boys, with the screws in the air and the part which is usually placed 
beneath the chin resting upon his thighs ; a third will be blowing a 
long reed clarionet, while the fourth, who is often a pretty unveiled 
Moorish girl attired in a gorgeous silk costume embroidered with 
gold thread, beats the measure upon a brilliantly painted ¢arbouka, 
and from time to time takes up an Arab song similar to the following 
in a high key :— 


Friend, why dost thou so soon pack =p thy tent and quit the tribe of Hachem ? 
Thou art the finger of my hand, the brother of my heart ; 

Remain in our douar and become a son of our chetks. 

Thou shalt choose a hundred head among our flocks. 

Our women are handsome, thou shalt give them the 4ro/kal of gold. 
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Our horses bound like gazelles upon this ocean of mountains, among the deep 
gorges, the ravines, and the precipices, where hyenas and jackals have their 
lairs. 

Remain in the Tell, fly not to the desert ! 


Then a man’s voice responds :— 


Stop the cloud traveller drifting above our heads. 

Forbid the eagle to spread its wings and to soar on high. 
Tell the brook to remount the slope of a hill. 

Reconcile in a brotherly kiss the serpent and the lion, 
But attempt not to retain the Nomad ! 


He despises the townfolk, pepper merchants, and sons of Jews who pay tribute 
to a master. 

He has never harnessed his horse to a plough ; he merely touches the earth with 
his heel. 

He has never gazed upon the countenance of a Sultan. 

The Nomad is independent and proud ! 

He has the Sahara and its unbounded expanse, when flying upon the wings of 
his steed he hunts the gazelle and the ostrich. 

He has women whiter than camels’ milk, flowers of the desert perfuming the pure 
air of the oases. 

The Nomad is happy! 


Day and night he answers the signal. 

Seizing his gun he causes the powder to speak, and falls like hail upon the 
accursed tribe who outraged his allies. 

He kills the warriors, even to the last, captures the negroes and the sheep, but he 
sends the women with their jewels back to their mothers. 

The Nomad is generous and proud ! 


Our holy Marabout, Sidi-ben-Abdallah, descendant of the prophet (let Mahomet 
favour him !), has said : 

“« The traveller is a guest sent by God : though he be Christian or Jew, divide the 
date with him, for all that you have belongs to God. 

“Give the stranger the best place upon the mat and accompany him to the 
threshold saying, ‘ Follow thy happiness !’” 


The Nomad is hospitable! 


The song is ended, but there is no applause on the part of the 
audience, for a Mussulman would never think of betraying or giving 
vent to his feelings in public. The musicians lay aside their instru- 
ments, sip their coffee, roll cigarettes between their fingers, or fill their 
pipes with tobacco; after a few seconds they recommence playing, 
and so on throughout the entire evening, stopping only once every 
half hour. They receive every kind of consideration from their em- 
ployers, being handsomely remunerated, and provided with cushions 
and carpets to lounge upon, as well as refreshments and tobacco free 
of charge. Their music is peculiar. Europeans generally style it sum- 
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tum, on account of the slight variation of the notes. Listening to it, 
however, in a place where there is no lack of local colouring, where 
there is one of those magnificently attired Moorish women—whom 
one sees unveiled for the first time perhaps—and an audience con- 
sisting of some two hundred Mussulmans, among whom hardly a 
European can be distinguished, it is by no means disagreeable. The 
monotony of its notes produces a feeling of drowsiness which, 
although little in accordance with our way of living, must be admi- 
rably suited to the indolent and effeminate mode of life of those for 
whom it is intended. 

From the Moorish café to an establishment frequented of an even- 
ing by Europeans the distance is short enough, but the contrast is 
great. We pass down the riotous Rue de la Kasbah, where half- 
drunken soldiers, crowding dirty little cabarets on the ground floors 
of old Moorish houses, are singing snatches from popular French 
songs, where the strains of a guitar accompanying an Andalusian air are 
half drowned amidst the quarrelling of a party of Spaniards, and where 
you occasionally perceive a youthful Moor seated at the door of a café, 
dreamily playing upon a lute. We cross the Rue Bab-Azzoun, follow 
a narrow street leading towards the sea, pass through a dirty yard 
called a garden, and edge our way into a long rectangular room 
somewhat higher than an ordinary lofty apartment, with a gallery 
supported by iron pillars, and ornamented by crystal gas brackets, 
running along the southern side and one end. Tables with marble 
and wooden tops, and cane-seated chairs, are packed closely together 
upon the floor. The former are loaded with beer bottles and glasses 
of various forms, from the cylindrically-shaped dock to the thick, com- 
mon fetit-verre, filled with almost all the liquors that are drunk in a 
hot climate where the French rule supreme. The most popular are 
the poisonous, olive green absinthe, a brandy which our neighbours 
have very appropriately christened dri/e-gorge, lukewarm beer, cold 
coffee diluted with water, orgeat, and gooseberry syrup. Crowded 
round the tables, swarming in the galleries, some leaning against the 
pillars and some with their elbows among the glasses and bottles, 
which seem likely on the slightest movement to be dashed to the 
ground with a frightful crash, are men of nearly every nation in 
Europe, huddled together with Mussulmans and fat, debauched-look- 
ing females in gaudy attire. There are Frenchmen and Belgians, 
Italians and Greeks, Englishmen and Germans, Spaniards and Mal- 
tese, Turks, Arabs, Moors, and Jews. Look well into the densely- 
packed multitude, and you will see the black-bearded, bronze-faced, 
horny-handed drosky driver who drove you into the suburbs, and the 
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waterman who rowed you to land from the steamer, seated within a 
few feet of the son of the banker who cashed you a draft upon 
London, and a group of French officers. There are the young bucks 
of the town ruining their health by the too frequent use of intoxica- 
ting drinks, and Mussulmans, regardless of Mahomet and the Koran, 
‘selling their chance of a place in Paradise for the privilege of gradually 
-destroying their brains with a poisonous decoction of wormwood and 
‘water. Every one is smoking: some holding between their lips the 
ivory or amber mouthpieces of long cherry-stemmed pipes, others 
with cheap cigars—which have possibly only been made a day or 
‘two before, so great is the consumption—or ordinary meerschaum 
or clay pipes blackened half way up the bowl, sticking out of the 
corner of their mouths. Waiters, both Mussulman and Christian, 
carrying small trays loaded with different drinks, move with difficulty 
among the crowd, answering in every direction the repeated cries 
of “‘ Gargon.” ‘Through the smoke which curls up towards the ceiling, 
stopping half-way and there floating about in clouds—rendering the 
heated atmosphere still more oppressive, and making the badly- 
lighted room even more gloomy than would otherwise be the case— 
we perceive a stage. In the orchestra the musicians refresh them- 
selves with beer or absinthe at every pause in the music, and then go 
to work again with renewed vigour, producing from time to time 
sharp unnatural sounds, which remind you of a band of street min- 
strels or of a theatrical performance at a country fair in Europe. 
The scenery is so worn and begrimed with dirt and dust that, not- 
withstanding the lights, which are arranged in proximity to it for the 
purpose of producing a good effect, you fail to make out anything 
but a mixture of faded colours intended to represent a forest scene. 
On the stage is a young woman attired in a low-necked rode @ queue, 
which assuredly has done service on more than one person’s back, 
and which, to judge from its elegant cut, has evidently seen better 
days. Hark! she is about to sing! What, we ask ourselves, are 
those guttural sounds and screeches proceeding from between those 
pretty lips which a few seconds before gave such a charming expres- 
sion to that youthful countenance now distorted by horrible grimaces 
which modern Frenchmen style looking canaile. Has Thérésa 
landed with Suzanne Lagier and Colombat in her train, or is this 
merely a youthful follower of the same school, aspiring to similar 
honours? Evidently the latter. The song is finished, the audience 
applauds. The building trembles with the clapping of hands, the 
‘stamping of feet upon the floor, and the repeated cries of “ Bravo /” 
and “ Bis /” in the midst of which a man near the stage gives a 
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shrill whistle, which is equivalent to hissing. The young lady’s eyes 
sparkle, and a scarlet tint mounts to her cheek, which the pearl 
powder covering her visage is powerless to dissimulate. Her fingers 
are seized with a convulsive movement as if she were impatient to claw 
the face of the man who has dared to disapprove of her vocal per- 
formance ; but she contents herself with calling him a dée. He then 
gets into a temper. He threatens to jump upon the stage and 
chastise the pert beauty, but is restrained by his friends, and he 
eventually decides upon complaining to the manager of the establish- 
ment, who has him ignominiously turned out by the police for 
creating a disturbance. When the tumult caused by this little inci- 
dent has somewhat subsided the singer appears in the room and, as 
is customary in these parts, proceeds to make a collection among 
the audience, who for the sum ofa halfpenny or a penny are permitted 
to make coarse jokes, pay compliments, or talk sentimentally to 
the fair guéteuse as they drop their offerings into the plate. 

Overcome by the oppressive atmosphere, savouring of tobacco 
smoke and garlic, we rise to leave, but in making our way through 
the crowd tread unintentionally upon more than one pair of shoes, 
for which we are cursed and sworn at in three or four different 
languages. We pass through the small frontage enclosed by trellis- 
work, where the better dressed people are seated round small zinc 
tables, looking in at the performance through the open doors, and 
reach the Esplanade. The crowds of people who have been swarm- 
ing in the streets of the European town since dinner time are 
directing their steps towards home, so that the favourite promenade 
gfadually becomes deserted, until at length nothing is left to break 
the spell of solitude that creeps slowly over everything but the strains 
from the orchestra of the café hard by, a party or two lingering 
abroad until the half-told story is completed, and a few couples who 
are too much engaged with themselves to notice the dispersing mul- 
titude or to have any idea of how time flits away. 





HAND-FISHING. 


HAVE seen fishermen tickle trout, and heard of remarkable 

feats being performed in various English rivers. I never was an 

expert at hand-fishing myself, though I have taken craw-fish 

in this way frequently as a boy. This kind of sport used to 
be more in vogue years ago than it is now. There is a tradition of Crick- 
lade that a fisherman there, who was most successful among fishermen, 
neither used rod nor line nor net. The Thames at that point having 
excavated the lower part of the bank, and created holes and crannies, 
the fish lodged themsclves therein. The man dived into the water, 
and caught the fish with his hand. He was always secure of his fish. 
An ex-Cabinet Minister gave me an account of a man who years ago 
used to back himself to dive into a well-known hole of fish, and 
bring up one in his mouth and one in each hand. This narrative, 
and some personal recollections of trout tickling in the Derwent, 


excited my interest in an article upon the subject which I met with 
in a French sporting paper during my forced sojourn in Paris under 
the siege. I venture upon a translation of the article, which cannot 
fail to be of great interest to all who/are interested in fishing. 


“Child,” said my grandfather to me, “before learning to fish by 
hand one must learn to swim.” 

And when, the following year, I began to undress, 

“ Child,” said my grandfather again, “‘ before becoming a fisherman 
by hand you must be a diver.” 

I was, I think, twelve years old. It was with extreme impatience 
that I waited for the second year from the preceding. At the end of 
April I was in the water; by the end of June I dived better than the 
ducks in our poultry yard. 

Panting with joy on St. John’s Day, the anniversary of my grand- 
father’s birthday, I found him, and presenting him with a large 
bouquet of aquatic plants—for notwithstanding that he was sixty-five 
years old he was always a lover of the things of the deep—‘“ Grand- 
papa,” said I, “I think I can now make a dive of twenty feet. 
Yesterday I went to the bottom of the Bull’s Creek.” 

“Come first and embrace me,” said my grandfather to me in that 
soft and grave accent which was peculiar to him. 

I sprang into his arms, and added the good old man, “Fora 
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present I shall give you a sparrowhawk, but you will not be able 
to make use of it until the next holidays. To-day, as it is a holiday, 
' you shall go out with me. It is fine—I will endeavour to show you how 
to fish by hand. But always remember this maxim, my little friend :— 
Every fisherman by hand should know how to swim and to dive 
Without that, drowning for the rash perhaps, but no fish.” 

Yes, the weather was as fine as could be desired. Not a shadow 
of the slightest cloud in the celestial vault, not a breath of wind, not 
a wrinkle on the face of the water. Yet the heaviness of the tempera- 
ture might have foretold some violent atmospheric revolution for the 
afternoon. My grandfather led me into his garden, of which an arm 
of the Seine hemmed in the extremity at the back of the tanyards, 
and both of us undressed. Without trouble for his great age, the 
worthy man wished to direct my first steps in the piscatorial career. 

At this point the river is not ten yards wide, but its banks have a 
certain elevation. Moreover, they are lined with willows and osiers, 
Numerous holes hollowed out of the soil appear along its banks. In 
certain places they occur in such quantity that one might suppose a 
hill frequented by rabbits. 

“Here are the burrows of your game,” said my grandfather, 
smiling. ‘But listen to these preliminary instructions. Each hole 
is destined to contain for you one fish, or several crabs, barbel, trout, 
eels, sometimes carp and pike by chance. But each hole may also 
conceal a water rat, whose bite is painful, or an otter, which might do 
you great harm with its claws and teeth. Remember for the present 
a part of the catechism of hand-fishing. Observe whether the hole 
has only one outlet or more. If it has but one, it is not probable that 
this hole contains either a water rat or an otter. The water rat being 
useless to us, we do not pursue it. As for the otter, since it is the 
corsair of our rivers, its flesh is very eatable, and its skin fetches 
something, if you discover the animal you must lay] before the 
different mouths of his hiding place weels of osier or iron wire well 
baited principally with live fish, or wait on the watch for the beast, 
and kill it with a shot. It scorns the hook, and defies nets. By way 
of parenthesis I advise you at first, when you see a hole level with 
the water, or even when you find it under the water, to feel its 
dimensions with your hand, to search if there are others correspond- 
ing near, and if there are none, to insert gently the fingers lengthened, 
the back underneath, enlarging little by little the entrance where it 
is narrow. Should this hole contain any crabs they will appear 
generally with the claws in front. Take care to seize them there, or 
you will be cruelly caught yourself in their grip, or the claw may 
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break, and you will lose your prey. You must then return your hand, 
the palm downwards, and taking the beast by the middle of the body 
draw it out and throw it into the bag, which you should carry,round 
your neck. Often one hole contains three, four, and even more. A 
little stick provided with an iron hook will serve to extract them. A 
trout also often inhabits a crab’s hole. As it will have entered head 
first, as soon as you feel the fish push your hand softly along under- 
neath it, gently tickling it. If you do not tremble too much, if you 
do not make any too sudden movements, the trout will not stir. It will 
fall asleep, fascinated by your caresses. But arrived near the gills, 
quickly raise the thumb and forefinger on either side of the fish, 
closing the other fingers round him. Then withdraw your arm, and 
the captive will soon be in your game bag. If it is a question of any 
other fish, proceed in the same way, except with the eel. Notwith- 
standing every precaution, notwithstanding all your skill, this one 
often escapes, owing to the oily and glutinous nature of its skin and 
also of the sensation of disgust which is invincibly felt when its slimy 
body coils round one’s arm. But for the practised it is an excellent 
method of seizing it, although little used, to put on a mitten made 
of bristly skin ; the sharp points enter its skin, and the eel will no 
longer succeed in sliding between your fingers. When near a sandy 
bank, one can otherwise rub some of the gravel on one’s hand before 
plunging it into the hole and seizing the eel ; especially if holding it 
firmly, by the middle of the body, you pass the middle finger 
under it and press the upper side with the fore and ring fingers, or if 
near the head, you bend the thumb so that the nail breaks the skin. 
As soon as the eel is captured it is prudent to get on the bank and 
kill it, because it will inconvenience you by its struggles if kept in the 
bag. In order to kill it without lacerating it put one foot on it 
and cut the backbone in two near the head. That is why, my good 
friend, every fisherman by hand ought to have a strong knife in a 
handle, also hung round his neck or placed in his bag. This knife, 
which is of constant utility, becomes sometimes an absolute necessity. 
It is useful for enlarging the holes necessary to free the arm when it 
is difficult to withdraw it now and then from a cavity into which it 
has been thrust. If you observe several holes appearing to be con- 
nected one with another, stop up the narrowest with grass, stones, 
branches, or mud, before sounding the principal one. If it is empty, 
inspect the others, after having stopped that one up in its turn. If 
your arm does not reach to the bottom thrust a stick in, and if you 
have a companion with you, let him mount the bank and stamp 
violently over the hole. You may be sure then that the fish, if there 
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is any in the hole, will come out. A fropfos of companion, my dear 
friend, a bit of essential advice en passant. However good a swimmer,’ 
however good a diver, you may be, never go hand-fishing alone. An 
accident soon happens. Without speaking of cramps and fits, which 
may in a moment paralyse the strongest and most robust, it often 
happens that one gets entangled in the grass and submerged weeds, 
or that one gets one’s arm into a hole from which it is impossible to- 
extract it without another's help—in fact, I could, unfortunately, name 
more than one imprudent fellow stifled and drowned by the fall of a 
bank undermined by the waters, and which he had completed by 
shaking it in pursuing the fish which it sheltered under its treacherous 
depths. If I add that you ought always to be cautious, to examine 
well the places where you wish to practise—to know the ground, in a 
word, before devoting yourself to the pleasure of fishing—if I advise 
you never to remain longer than an hour and a half in the water at 
one time, to avoid staying for long near sources, to dive slowly in 
order to avoid also the float-wood, faggots, and herbage, which en- 
cumber our rivers and in which one may be lost, to explore with a 
pole the creeks with which you are not acquainted ; if I pledge you 
never to insist once under water in forcing holes too narrow for your 
arm, to rise to the surface as soon as you experience the need of 
breathing, if, finally, I recommend you not to bathe until your food 
has digested, that is at least two hours after eating, and unless you 
really think yourself in good health, I shall, my dear child, have given 
you the first indispensable instructions for becoming a fisherman by 
hand. At present to the water and to work.” 


We enter the river—my grandfather slowly and carefully ; I with 
all the fierceness of a young spaniel. 

“’*Sdeath ! ’sdeath !” cried the venerable patrician ; “it is not thus 
that one must act. Walk softly without agitation. Don’t frighten 
the fishes. Whatever the savants of study may say, they have ears, 
and good ears. Look before you. The water is clear: one can see 
to the bottom. If you perceive a trout, stop, cease moving, to follow 
it with your looks. Perhaps it will soon go and nibble the worm in 
a hole, at the bottom of which you will catch it at your leisure by 
complying with my instructions. But let us begin to fish. Go along 
the right bank of the river ; I will go along the left bank. Take care 
not to pass one hole, not one root, not one knot of herbage, without 
searching into it.” 

I obey scrupulously. We advance with caution in the Seine—he 
on his side, I on mine. The weather is still serene. The gnats flutter 
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capriciously over our heads. Now and then there glitters and 
sparkles a light graceful silvered form, adorned with shining rubies. 
It is a trout. It is motionless; it would be said that it sleeps, that it 
is only to stretch out one’s arm to capture it; but you make a 
gesture, and the coquette has flown, disappeared with the rapidity of 
lightning. Good, here is a hole level with the water, under the roots 
of an old decayed willow. I put my hand in. My heart beats high. 

“Hi! hi! hi!” 

“What's the matter?” asked my grandfather smiling, turning 
towards me from the other side and balancing between his fingers a 
pretty little barbel. 

“Oh! grandpapa, I am being pinched.” 

“Eh! Idon’t doubt it. He becomes not a smith who does not 
burn himself a little. Pull your hand out.” 

I drew it out, that poor hand. A great crawfish had seized my 
forefinger with its claws, and certainly it did not appear disposed 
to let go, although I shook it desperately above the river. 

“Open your bag,” said my grandfather to me; “then, holding your 
right hand suspended over the opening, with the fingers of the left 
hand sharply pinch the crawfish at the junction of the tail with the 
body, and it will let go, because you thus stop its respiration ; only 
do not crush it. A good pinch in the part I have indicated is often 
sufficient to oblige it to separate its claws.” 

I carried on my breast the indispensable square bag of coarse 
cloth, at the bottom of which I had put a knife of little value, but 
firm and carefully shut. It is needless to say that my grandfather’s 
advice was followed and well received. The old man continued: 
“Another time endeavour, as I have told you, to seize crawfish by 
the back.” 

The practical warning to which I had just been subjected was 
worth the best recommendations. Half an hour had not passed when 
my bag contained a score of crawfish. I ‘had had, it is true, my flesh 
a little torn by their unmerciful pinchers. My skin bore more than 
one bloody mark from them. But the ardour of fishing did not give 
me leisure to think of these passing troubles. Is there elsewhere 
pleasure without pain? He triumphs without glory who conquers 
without danger. Meanwhile if I succeeded with the crustaceous, the 
scaly fish made game of me. Disdainful, on the contrary, of the 
former, my grandfather had made a rich haul of the latter, and we 
continued to go up the course of the river, when he said to me: 
** Here is a creek ; it contains several holes. I baited them yester 
day evening ; you shall give me an example of your skill as a diver. 
But first of all rid yourself of your bag. Put the bag on the bank, 
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because it might impede you or get caught in some stump. More- 
over, as you are going to fish for scaly fish, it must not be put in the 
bag with the crabs, for they would destroy it. If you remember my 
instructions I promise you a good reward. Forward, and the least 
noise possible.” 

I allow myself to sink to the bottom of the water. The holes 
are before me ; I can distinguish them well. My arm goes far into 
one of them. It is very deep ; impossible to touch the bottom. But 
I feel something move at the end of my fingers. I examine the 
neighbourhood of the hole ; two feet off there is a second. Perhaps 
they communicate with one another. Without losing sight of the 
first, into which I put my right fist, I push my left arm into the 
second. My nails do not reach the cu/-de-sac. Then I pull up a 
stick from the bottom of the water and poke the second hole while 
my right arm re-enters the first. Ah! ah! on my hand, well stretched 
out, palm upwards, glides backwards a prey of fine size. Little by 
little softly my fingers bend round—softly, also, they caress the under- 
neath of a scaly quivering body, until suddenly they dart into two 
openings situated forward of the pectoral fins. I immediately squeeze 
so that my thumb and first finger meet through the gills of the fish. 
It is carried off from its retreat, and I rise to the surface of the water, 
where I brandish it triumphantly, sneezing, breathing heavily, and 
rubbing my eyes with my unoccupied hand. It was, faith, a splendid 
barbel weighing nearly four pounds. I would not then have ex- 
changed it for an empire. My excursion under water had lasted one 
minute at the most. 

“Bravo!” cried my grandfather. ‘You have bravely won your 
first honours. Come and seat yourself, and while we refresh our- 
selves a little, I will tell you how the holes are baited for hand- 
fishing.” 

I did not care to refuse ; but I admit that if I was eager to regain the 
land it was rather in order to contemplate to repletion my splendid 
capture than to listen further to the teachings of my grandsire. 
He was not the man to tolerate for long the ebullitions of my 
youthful vanity. 

“’Sdeath !” said he; “I much wished to grant you at once the 
honours of a hand fisherman ; that is all the capture of a barbel is 
worth : do not forget it. When you are able to carry off a trout you 
will have your epaulets, and if you manage one day to grasp.an eel 
you shall have your marshal’s d4¢on. But there is a road to travel 
before then. In the meantime be modest. To catch a barbel in a 
hole when its tail is towards one is the simplest thing in the world. 
Even with the head outwards it is not very difficult to take it either : 
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it is only necessary in the latter case to avoid its bite, always un- 
pleasant, sometimes dangerous. With trout it is a different matter. 
To fascinate it, to lull it to sleep by tickling it underneath, is not 
given to all ; and I have known on my part many clever hand-fishers 
who have not succeeded in it. But you are scarcely listening to me. 
’Sdeath! Stop feasting on the barbel with your eyes. Make up a 
bundle of white nettles and put the fish in the middle to keep it fresh. 
Then I will teach you how to bait the holes.” 

Being gloved, I*gathered the nettles and made two layers of them, 
between which I laid all our fish, except, be it well understood, the 
crawfish, and came back to the old man, who said to me: 

“Generally the baits used by the angler to draw the fish together 
in one spot serve for baiting the holes. On that point you can con- 
sult the excellent work of Moriceau. Only, instead of being thrown 
into the water by handfuls, the baits are thrust as deeply as possible 
into the holes. ‘The most common bait is composed of a ball of turf 
mixed with meat or dunghill maggots, and to which it is well to add 
some horsedung. This ball should be hard enough to remain in the 
water several hours without coming to pieces. It is necessary then 
to allow it to dry a little before lodging it in the hole for which it is 
destined. Balls made with corn, barley, hemp seed, and beans, 
ground and boiled together, are still better. This bait, like the pre- 
ceding, may be placed in boxes of iron wire with very fine meshes, 
like those used by cooks for putting certain vegetables, or rice, in 
the fot-au-feu. Snails, locusts, flies, imprisoned in these boxes, 
will also attract the large fish into the holes into which they may 
be slipped. A horsehair bag, like the grape sacks, may take 
the place of the metal envelope. Coagulated blood mixed with 
horsedung will produce the same result; but as the blood dis- 
solves very quickly it will be necessary for the hand-fisher to visit 
the holes only a few hours after having baited them. Pellets of the 
skins of barley just shooting, ground and boiled, also form a bait of 
great virtue. In fact for crabs one may use with success the remains 
of all kinds of flesh and putrid meat. It is unnecessary to mention 
that a loaf of bread rolled in bran, and made into a ball with a mix- 
ture of hempseed oil, will always repay the amateur hand-fisher for 
his trouble and outlay. In well-stocked rivers, where there are no 
holes, some can be made with a pointed stake or a knife ”—— 

“ But, grandpapa,” I interrupted, “which is the best time for this 
kind of fishing ?” 

“ The best weather, my friend, is the present,” answered he. 

I raised my eyes. The sky had darkened; heavy black clouds 
were dotted over the azure in places, and gave it the appearance of a 
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draught board. Soon the thunder roiled and crashed overhead : the 
rain fell in torrents. 

“We had better dress again, hadn’t we ?” said I. 

“Presently, my friend. Our clothes are under shelter. The rain 
is not cold. Now is the time when the fish, especially trout, seeks 
the holes, though before the storm it splashed and leaped on the sur- 
face of the water, snapping up the gnats. Let us go back to the 
water.” 

And we returned to it, and my grandfather really took two beautiful 
young trout. As for me, I missed as many as I was able to touch. 

And that year I did not succeed in gaining my epaulets, as my: 
grandfather said. But the following year at Belan, in Ource, a few 
leagues from ChAtillon-sur-Seine, I distinguished myself by capturing 
several salmon trout, and even won my marshal’s défon by the 
seizure in my hand of a large eel. 

Since then I have greatly liked and practised hand-fishing. It is 
no sport for an amateur assuredly ; it is not always pleasing to see 
nor always graceful in the position to which it consigns one. You 
may often return with limbs, body, and face frightfully torn by the 
brambles and roots ; the hands get stained with a viscous mud, of a 
very sticky, greasy nature, which resists the most unctuous soap, so 
that you finish by getting rid of it by rubbing the hands with dry earth. 
Often also, instead of fish one catches terrible rheumatism and lum- 
bago of the first quality. Well, notwithstanding all these miseries and 
others which I might name, I still consider fishing by hand as very 
pleasant and very profitable. 

In the United States and in Canada the lobster is socommon that 
people do not care for crabs. I fished for them there as much as I 
would. They mocked me. But while eating them I said to myself, 
not without satisfaction, that the greatest simpleton of the laughers or 
the laughed at was not perhaps the one they thought. What think 
you, my dear readers? And during my long and distant excursions 

- over the territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company I have more than 
once had occasion to bless the memory of my grandfather for his 
lessons in hand-fishing. Yes, more than once in want of food, the trap 
furnishing none, the fish refusing to bite at the lines, 1 have had, by a 
lucky catch at hand-fishing, the pleasure of entertaining a party of 
ten or twelve persons dying of hunger. 

Then do not condemn this useful pastime ! 

If it offered no other advantage than to furnish you with fish 
without much hardship and without opening your purse it ought to 
be held in estimation. Now is it not pleasant when lounging away 
the summer with some friends on the banks of the water, to be able 
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in the twinkling of an eye to present them with a matelot or a fried 
fish? Is it not delightful while bathing to refresh yourself, also to 
catch a trout or an eel for your dinner? Hand-fishing, moreover; 
counts some eager devotees. Though not to be numbered with these 
fanatics, I should not be able, nevertheless, to pass by a stream of 
water without scrutinising its banks, and if I perceive a likely looking 
hole, if the temperature were not excessively severe, oh! then, then 

my friends, how useful is hand-fishing! Ask our house- 
keepers. a 

But I have known zealots enthusiastic in a very different manner 
to your servant. For example :— 

Five years ago I was walking, in the month of January, along the 
banks of the Seine, near Mussy, in Champagne, with Mr. D——, 
a doctor, well known throughout Chatillonnais. The thermometer 
stood at 10° below zero. ‘The banks of the river were frozen in places 
for a little distance, then the water appeared running and of a clear 
green, the look of which was enough to freeze one’s blood. 

Suddenly my companion threw down his over-all, his great coat, 
took off his boots, &c., and plunged into the water. 

I was stupefied. Mr. D—— was then seventy-seven or seventy- 
eight years of age. 

He dived under the ice and soon returned to the surface of the 
water, holding in his hand a magnificent trout. 

“Would you believe, my dear friend,” said he to me quietly, “ that for 
more than three months I have watched it, the jade? Just now I saw 
it enter a hole, and there it is.” 

“ But a bathe at this season! Are you not afraid?” 

“Pshaw! I am accustomed to it.” 

It was true. 

Every one, in fact, knew that Mr, D——, one of the best hand- 
fishers who had ever lived in the central departments, did not hesitate 
to plunge into the Seine in the hardest frosts. 

The passion for fishing had caused him to acquire this habit, which 
did not prevent him from fishing and good living, and from eating 
bruised olives—for which he had a weakness, poor man—for more than 
three-quarters of a century. Could you, good readers, do the same, 
even after several lessons in hand-fishing ? 

Moral of anecdote.—In France and in temperate countries hand- 
fishing is practicable in winter as in summer, in autumn as in spring. 
Only, my friends, always respect that wise mother and protectress, 
the law. 

For one fish taken at the wrong season—the spawning time—of 
how many captures do you not rob yourself ! 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE POPULAR BOROUGHREEVE. 


KR. THOMAS WALKER, merchant, was a conspicuous 
gentleman in Manchester towards the close of the 
last century. Of gentle blood, commanding appear- 

nce ance, generous instincts, and remarkable abilities, 

he became by fortune and by natural gifts the leader whom the 
few and disheartened Liberals of Lancashire wanted ; when 
Mr. Shaw’s Punch House, the Bull’s Head, the Crown and Shuttle,. 
Black Moor’s Head, York Minster, the White Lion, Queen Anne— 
in short, nearly all the inns of Manchester—were given up to Church. 
and King men: and when every citizen who was bold enough to advo- 
cate reform in Parliament and the removal of Dissenters’ disabilities 
was the subject of coarse jests and rough treatment. In those days- 
manners were dissolute and boorish, and public opinion was formed 
by the leading citizens in tavern parlours over stiff and steaming 
brews of brandy. A man of fastidious tastes, studious habits, and 
refined address was at a disadvantage at first, opposed to such anta- 
gonists as Mr. Shaw cultivated in his hostelry. Mr. Shaw himself 
contrived to help the cause of King and Church by shutting up his. 
Punch House early—which, it is recorded, made him popular with 
the ladies. But the fearful odds at which the Liberals stood were a 
stimulant to the few gallant gentlemen who fought the battle of civil. 
and religious liberty in Lancashire, for nearly half a century before 
their cause triumphed completely in the passing of the first Reform Bill. 

The Walkers claimed descent from Sir William Hubert ap Thomas, 
of Rayland Castle, county Monmouth ; who, in the reign of Henry 
the Fifth, was knighted for his valour in the French wars. Sir William. 
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married Gladys, daughter of the Sir David Gann who, according to 
Hume, was mainly instrumental in deciding the fight of Agincourt. 
The grandfather of the author of “‘ The Original,” and father of the 
patriot boroughreeve (born in 1716, and died in 1786), removed from 
Bristol, where he had carried on business as a merchant, to Manchester, 
before his eldest son was born ; and the only note we have of him is 
that his wife was the first person who carried an umbrella in Man- 
chester, and that she was mobbed for her pains. This was too bad, 
since if there be a place where the carriage of an umbrella is 
excusable under any circumstances, it is assuredly the capital of 
Cotton. The son who was destined to take a foremost place 
among the worthies of Lancashire, and whose name deserves to be 
known throughout the Empire as a patriot of the old brave type, who 
gave all his lusty years, his peace, and fortune to the cause he believed 
to be a holy one, was born on the 3rd of April, 1749. 

In the year 1784, when Mr. Thomas Walker first took a prominent 
part in the public Liberal affairs of Manchester, he was, as a mer- 
chant, a leading figure in the town ; a gentleman prosperous and of 
high position, with Barlow Hall for his summer residence, and a 
house in South Parade, St. Mary’s, for the winter. Although only 
then in his thirty-fifth year, the local position which he had won was 
so great that Manchester at once pointed to him as her representative 
and champion against Mr. Pitt’s odious Fustian Tax. 

One of the first projects of Mr. Pitt as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was to impose a duty—soon to be known as the Fustian Tax—of 
one penny per yard upon all bleached cotton manufactures. By the 
operation of this monstrous Act the excise laws were introduced into 
the cotton trade, and the immediate consequence, as felt in Man- 
chester and throughout the entire manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire, was paralytic. The capital of the cotton trade became 
profoundly and threateningly agitated. Fifteen houses, representing 
38,c00 persons engaged in the trade, petitioned against the tax; and 
the master dyers and bleachers announced that “they were under the 
sad necessity of declining their present occupations until the next 
session of Parliament.” 

Resolute action was soon determined upon. Two of the principal 
merchants—viz., Mr. Thomas Walker and Mr. Thomas Richardson— 
were deputed at the opening of the next session to wait upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and lay the case before him. They 
appeared before Pitt, backed by the whole body of cotton traders, 
and supported by the powerful influence of the Duke of Bridgewater. 
So overwhelming was the force brought to bear upon the Minister, 
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that he himself proposed the repeal of the tax he had carelessly laid 
on a great trade; and his political opponent, Fox, seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Walker and Mr. Richardson were received back in Manchester 
by a splendid procession of their fellow townsmen on the 17th of May, 
1785, and to each delegate a rich presentation of plate was made. 
This public service commended Mr. Walker to the good will and 
confidence of Lancashire and Lanarkshire, and its success was, I 
apprehend, the brightest passage of his career. The tranquil happi- 
ness of the prosperous merchant and popular citizen was not destined 
to be of long duration. ; 

In 1788 he presided at a great banquet held by many of the 
notables of Manchester to celebrate the centenary of the glorious 
revolution of 1688. The ringing of bells and military salutes fired 
in St. Anne’s Square had roused the enthusiasm of the citizens. 
People sported orange ribands. ‘The ladies were invited to a ball 
and supper. The politics of the Whig Churchman kept him in 
good fellowship with his neighbours of his own degree. In 1790, 
still covered with the glory of having rescued his townsmen from the 
grip of Pitt’s Fustian Tax, Mr. Walker was appointed boroughreeve 
—an officer who has been described as “‘a sort of mayor without a 
council.” In those days Manchester was not a corporate town, and 
was unrepresented in Parliament ; and the Jd/on of the boroughreeve 
was the symbol of high honour and authority. 

As boroughreeve the popular citizen was destined to experience the 
first bitter fruits of public life on the Liberal side in those days. It 
was his lot to be assailed by violent and unscrupulous opponents 
among his fellow townsmen ; and afterwards by a Government that 
fought the friends of the Liberal cause with the foulest weapons. 

The state of public opinion in Manchester when Mr. Walker was 
its boroughreeve is graphically illustrated by a long advertisement 
he was compelled to publish in the two papers of the town, in expla- 
nation and justification of a meeting which was held at the Exchange 
under his presidency on the 19th of April, 1791, “for the purpose of 
considering the present alarming situation of affairs between this 
country and Russia.” The first resolution declared that it was highly 
necessary for the people of Great Britain to take into consideration 
the evils of an impending war. But the second was that which gave 
umbrage to the Tories: “That in the opinion of this meeting no 
nation can be justified in engaging in war unless for reasons and 
upon principles strictly defensive.” 

The rest of the resolutions developed this theory. A commercial 
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country like Great Britain, whose taxes were heavy and whose debt 
was enormous, ought to be particularly cautious of engaging in any 
war, unless upon the most urgent and evident necessity. It was’ not 
clear from theory or experience that the pretext of maintaining the 
balance of power in Europe was a sufficient reason for plunging the 
inhabitants of this island into the manifold evils attendant on war ; 
and that all treaties of alliance which tended to involve Great Britain 
in the quarrels and disputes of the nations of the Continent were 
injurious to the interests of the country. Although the power of 
declaring war was vested in the Crown of Great Britain, yet, as the 
honour of the nation was concerned in the justice of it, and as the 
labour and industry of the people must be taxed in support of it, 
they had a right to full and satisfactory information of the grounds 
and reasons on which war was at any time to be declared. It did 
not appear to the meeting that any sufficient reason had yet been 
assigned for involving England in a war with Russia, and that it 
was the duty of the people’s representatives in Parliament to with- 
hold their assent to any burthens being imposed on the people till 
the justice and necessity of it should be fully shown. The resolutions 
to this effect were signed by the boroughreeve, as chairman, and 
transmitted to the members for the county of Lancaster, with the 
request that they would vote in accordance with them in the House 
of Commons. 

So furiously were the boroughreeve and his supporters assailed for 
their principles of peace, justice, and economy, that it was deemed 
expedient to submit the resolutions to eminent counsel for their 
opinion as to the legality of them, and as to the liability persons would 
incur in publishing them. Mr. Serjeant Adair gave his opinion: He 
could perceive no illegal nor unconstitutional sentiments in them. He 
concludes by saying: “ To enter into further reasoning on this sub- 
ject would be to write a dissertation on the constitution of England, 
which we are mistaken in believing to be the most free and happy in 
the world if these rights of the people can be called in question.” 
Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Cooper, two professional gentlemen, were 
instructed in support of Mr. Serjeant Adair; and they concurred 
with the learned serjeant, giving their opinion at great length. In 
one passage they observed : “ The resolutions referred to us all tend 
to, and centre in that point which of all others is the farthest from being. 
the prerogative of the Crown, and is most peculiarly the prerogative 
of the people, viz., the imposition of taxes ; and it would be strange 
indeed if the Commons of England are not permitted to advise their 
representatives upon that subject which of all others it is the peculiar 
business of the House of Commons to consider.” 
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But the boroughreeve was already a marked man. He had iden- 
tified himself openly with the cause of civil and religious liberty. He 
had become the advocate of peace. Many years afterwards his boys 
remembered that about this time they were shunned at school, and 
that their schoolfellows shouted after them: ‘There go Jacobin 
Walker’s sons!” 

The Fustian Tax battle involved Mr. Walker in a vast corre- 
spondence with eminent persons of the day. The Duke of Bridge 
water wrote to him on Christmas Day, 1784 :— 


“T duly received the favour of yours, and am much obliged 
for the kind expressions in them. On the receipt of the letter 
I immediately apply’d to Mr. Pit (sic), who continues in the 
same friendly disposition you left him, and proposed that previous 
to the meeting of Parliament, or as soon as it will be convenient 
for the committee, to state their case in a memorial to the 
“Treasury, when it will have the most fair and candid consideration 
from him and his colleagues, in order to show the reasons 
against the propriety or impracticability of the tax. This, I 
must confess, appears to me to be reasonable, and what I premised 
must be his answer before I left the country, and when I last saw you. 
But as this affair is of so much consequence to the town of Man- 
c ester and its neighbourhood, I must wish your and Mr. Richard- 
son’s assistance in town on the twenty-fourth, the day before the 
meeting of Parliament.—Till then I remain, your faithful and 
obedient servant, 

** BRIDGEWATER.” 

The struggle brought the boroughreeve also many powerful friends. 
Colonel Egerton (afterwards Earl of Bridgewater) in a letter(September 
1785), after the struggle, observes that he shall henceforth look upon 
the Cotten Tax (which formerly he had always abominated) as a 
good thing, since it brought them in contact. Some sent friends to 
see his manufactures; others thanked him for courtesies and little 
services rendered. Lieutenant-General Burgoyne (late Constable of 
the Tower) wrote to him in October, 1785 :—“ I wish to carry to town, 
as a specimen of the excellency of Manchester manufacture in 
muslins, three or four lady’s aprons of as fine a sort as I can get. 
Lady Horton has some that were made in Wilts, and are about 
sixteen or seventeen shillings apiece, I believe. I should not have 
thought of troubling you about such a trifle, if I had not been 
disappointed at the greatest retail shops where I have sent in Man- 
chester.” The General signs himself “with the greatest truth and 
regard.” 

VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. 
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Edmund Burke writes to the energetic and accomplished. Man- 
chester delegate (May 8, 1788): “ If you and Mr. Cowper can break- 
fast here this morning at half after nine, I shall be happy to converse 
with you on the subject of your mission. I really very much desire 
to know distinctly what Mr. Pitt really means to do on the business 
in the next session, and when it is he proposes that the next session 
should begin.” Men were early in those days. An invitation to 
breakfast “ this morning at half-past nine” is seldom launched in these 
days by the busiest of members of Parliament. Lord Derby was, 
however, the staunchest of Manchester’s friends. 

“ Sir,” writes his lordship to Mr. Walker, “ after the very full and 
explicit manner in which I had the honour on Friday last to explain 
my sentiments to you relative to the proposed duties upon fustian, 
and my determination to take any measure thought advisable by the 
committee at Manchester to oppose it in every stage, I cannot 
hesitate a moment in assuring you that I shall, in obedience to your 
commands, set out very early to-morrow morning for London, there 
to take such steps to prevent this Bill passing into a law as may be 
thought proper by the committee appointed for this purpose. 

“There is, however, sir, one objection which strikes me very 
forcibly in opposition to the manner in which (as at present advised) 
your committee seem to me directed to oppose the progress of this 
Bill ; I lament most heartily the shortness of time which prevents all 
possibility of any interchange or consideration of ideas upon this 
subject, which will therefore reduce me to the necessity of meeting 
your committee without being fully apprised of your meaning, and 
consequently under great difficulties how to act in conformity to your 
wishes, and at the same time agreeable to those principles which I 
have laid down as the guide of my public life. 

“If when I arrive in town I shall find the Bill Aas Adssed both 
Houses of Parliament, 1 shall with the greatest readiness accompany 
your delegates to the foot of the throne, there most humbly to 
represent the reasons why this Bill should not pass into a law, which 
reasons should not have been (from want of time) represented to 
either House of Parliament during the progress of the Bill ; but in 
case I should find the Bill still pending in the House of Lords, you 
must permit me to say that I think the most proper and constitutional 
method of opposition to it in the first instance will be to oppose it 
there immediately by such arguments as such poor abilities of mine, 
aided by those supplied by your committee, may suggest to me. 
Should this, however, /ai/, I am then (and not till then, as I think the 
King should constitutionally know nothing of any Bill till presented 
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to him for his approbation or rejection) ready and eager to join with 
your committee in representing to His Majesty the reasons why this 
Bill should not pass into law, and I must express a hope that the 
petition to the King may be drawn up upon these ideas. I have 
submitted my ideas to you on this subject with the greatest freedom, 
indeed I should have thought I trifled with you if upon a matter of 
such consequence I had used any language which, however it miglit 
agree with your opinions, could at any time have been thrown in my 
teeth as contradictory to those principles of the constitution which I 
hope and trust I shall make the invariable guide of my conduct. I 
wish to serve not to flatter you, and I would impress upon you that if 
I can do so in the remotest degree, I shall consider it as the happiest 
circumstance of the life of, 
“Sir, your very obedient and humble servant, 
“ DERBY. 
“* Knowsley, Aug. 16, 1784.” 


In the following year Lord Derby’s relations with Mr. Walker 
had warmed into cordial regard. In a letter from Knowsley, dated 
August 21, 1785, about the Irish propositions, he says: “ If by my 
attention to your wishes during the progress of this unhappy business 
I have been fortunate enough to obtain any portion of your esteem, 
I flatter myself I shall never by any action of my life show myself 
either insensible to, or unworthy of it.” A month later he invites 
Mr. Walker to Knowsley to meet and talk with Mr. Fox, who is 
spending a day or two there—adding that he shall always be happy 
in receiving him, or at any opportunity of expressing his regard 
for him. Three years later their acquaintance has improved so 
vastly over the public business they had transacted in common, 
that Lord Derby, with warm expressions of friendship, consented 
to be godfather to one of Mr. Walker’s children: sent him:an invita- 
tion to see the play of “ Theodosius” at Richmond House: (May, 
1788), and in the November of the same year was busy in getting his 
distinguished Manchester friend elected a member of the Whig Club. 
His lordship doubted not. but the next meeting of the club would 
be happy “to elect a member who would do them so much credit.” 
In the same letter (November 28, 1788) he speaks of the King: 
“ His Majesty still continues exactly in the same state, and I believe 
that neither his Ministers nor physicians think there is any chance 
of his ever recovering his senses. All the Council assembled yes- 
terday at Windsor, and sat a long time: I hear they resolved to 


move the King to-morrow to Kew. By Pitt’s desire, Mr. Addington 
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(formerly a mediocre man, and a great friend of the late Lord 
Chatham) saw His Majesty yesterday, and, I understand, agrees 
entirely as to his insanity with all the doctors before consulted. 
Various are the opinions of what will be done next Thursday. I 
rather think they will propose a very limited Regency.” Then Lord 
Derby wanders off to inquiries about his godson, and signs himself 
** your sincere friend.” 

In his next letter (December 6, 1788) the earl, after congratulating 
his friend on his election to the Whig Club, returns to the subject of 
the King’s health. ‘“ The doctors,” he observes, ‘‘ have made a very 
incomplete and confused report of the King’s health ; it is, however, 
quite sufficient to proceed upon, and next week will, I hope, see 
some settled government in this country. The Prince behaves per- 
fectly well, and sticks steadily to his friends, so that your friend Pitt 
will I hope very soon be reduced to a private and subordinate 
situation.” On the roth of the same month the earl wrote agaim 
to Mr. Walker on the unsettled state of public affairs ; told him that 
Fox, although far from well, had been speaking splendidly; and 
reported that the Prince still remained firm. The earl is sure His. . 
Royal Highness will not accept of the Regency (if limited) unless 
his friends think it prudent and advisable so to do. ‘ He has seen 
a fine opportunity to give an example of his future way of acting, 
and I think seems sensible of it and determined to act accordingly.” 
Other letters on the crisis followed in quick succession : incessant 
acknowledgments of Mr. Walker’s help and advice; the reiterated 
thanks of Fox ; the terms on which the sole Regency was offered to 
the Prince of Wales ; invitations to Knowsley when the hares pro- 
mise him “ good diversion ;” and notes on the forthcoming trial—the 
indictments of which appeared to the earl “ frivolous and ridiculous.” 
In short, Lord Derby corresponded confidentially with Mr. Walker, 
on the rumours of Court and Parliament, with the unreserve of the 
completest friendship. At the same time the indefatigable merchant 
and reformer kept up a correspondence with a crowd of celebrities 
on all kinds of religious, political, and social questions. Dr. Disney 
writes (September 15, 1791) to acknowledge Mr. Walker’s donation 
of ten guineas to the Unitarian Society ; and later, to thank him for 
a donation in relief of “ poor Holt,” and to express a hope “ not- 
withstanding appearances, possibly we may be advancing to the 
removal of many abuses, to the permanent establishment of civil 
liberty in this country.” George Dyer, from Clifford’s Inn, begs him 
to get his new poem, “The Poet’s Fate,” subscribed among his 
friends in Manchester, the times being “unfavourable to poetry ” 
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and the volume only eighteenpence—and its spirit being antago- 
nistic to the times and sacred to liberty and human happiness. 
Dr. Ferriar addresses him: “To the many obligations which you 
have conferred on me, and of which I must always retain the strongest 
remembrance, I hope you will now add another—that of allowing 
me to decline receiving any fee on account of your late indisposition. 
The persuasion that I have contributed to the restoration of your 
health is a sufficient reward.” Earl Fitzwilliam says (roth September, 
1785): “It makes me very happy that I am to have the pleasure of 
seeing you on Tuesday, when you will meet Mr. Fox.” Another 
unfortunate author (Mr. Frend) begs him subscribe a couple of dozen 
of his book “ Animadversions on the Elements of Christian Theology, 
by the Rev. George Pretyman, D.D., F.R.S.;’ and adds: “ but if 
you contribute one farthing towards the said two dozen, don’t call 
me your friend.” Earl Grey writes to him from the Admiralty (23rd 
February, 1806) that his protégé John Bates, “a landman on board 
the Xent, shall be discharged from the service as soon as his father 
has produced two able-bodied landsmen to the regulating captain at 
Liverpool.” 

To Mr. Walker, in short, all the principal public men of the Liberal 
side wrote for information, advice, and assistance ; from the time 
when he first took up the cudgels for Lancashire industry, and 
achieved a victory for fustian against Mr. Pitt. 

He paid dearly for his victory—that victory which was the starting- 
point of Manchester's present greatness. 


CHAPTER IL. 
A MARKED MAN. 


For thirty years after the first French Revolution Manchester was 
in the power of the enemies of Reform. The principal inhabitants 
had been Jacobites, and had drunk many bumpers in their favourite 
taverns or punch-houses to “The King,” with green oak branches 
nodding over their tumblers. But they proved merely pot-valiant in 
1715 and 1745 when something more than toasts was confidently 
expected of them; and they were ready for the House of Hanover 
only when they found that the new family were not more dis- 
posed than the old had been to extend popular rights or religious 
liberty. The despotism of the Stuarts having been put thoroughly 
aside by a House as fully disposed to hold the people with a 
high hand, the sometime Jacobite tipplers toasted Church and 
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King at Shaw’s Punch-house, or any handy inn. They tippled 
amiably enough in any company after the Stuarts had been disposed 
of, till a discussion arose in 1789 on the Test and Corporation Acts. 
The Jacobite and the Hanoverian met over one mug, the Churchman 
passed the port blandly to the Dissenter. While there was no hope 
of Reform there was no reason for anger. But when it suddenly 
appeared to the great Dissenting body of His Majesty’s subjects that, 
the times being quiet and easy and the general spirit of the public 
amiable ; they might renew their application to Parliament for relief 
from the shameful disabilities which they had suffered so long with 
reasonable hope of success ; they found that the fires which they had 
hoped were extinguished had only been banked up ; that the old 
hate had only slumbered ; and that they would be met with a fury 
and cruelty worthy of the days of Sacheverell. Robert Hall tells us 
that the petitioners to Parliament were overwhelmed with shameless 
invective. ‘Their sentiments,” he said, ‘‘have been misrepresented, 
their loyalty suspected, and their most illustrious characters held up 
to derision and contempt. The effusions of a distempered loyalty 
are mingled with execrations on that unfortunate sect, as if attach- 
ment to the King were to be measured by the hatred of Dis- 
senters.” 

In truth, the clergy of the Established Church linked Church with 
King in the spirit of “‘The Vicar of Bray”—the song in which the 
Liberals of that day retorted on their violent and unscrupulous oppo- 
nents. The Churchmen’s love for the “mutton-eating King” was a 
loaf-and-fish loyalty. It was while their eye was upon the tithe pig 
that they most dearly loved His Majesty—as they would have loved 
the Stuart had he got safely back to St. James’s in 1745. The alarm 
which they sounded in 1789 of “The Church in Danger” was a 
poltroon’s note. They knew it was a war-cry that would lash certain 
classes into ungovernable fury and send many a.man’s hand to his 
neighbour's throat ; that it would provoke bloodshed ; that it would 
bespatter “illustrious characters” with mud; and lastly, that the 
Church was not in danger—yet they deliberately uttered it with no 
more respectable excuse for their act than the thief has who raises a 
cry of fire in a crowd. 

The cry awoke all the slumbering animosities of the Manchester 
Tories and Churchmen. They called a meeting to consider and con- 
sult about the impropriety of the application to Parliament of the 
Protestant Dissenters. They described the Corporation and Test 
Acts as salutary laws—“ the great bulwarks and barriers, for a century 
and upwards, of our glorious constitution in Church and State.” 
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The clergy attended in their gowns and cassocks* ; the meeting was 
packed, and amid uproar and high words a resolution was carried to 
the effect that the religion of the State should be the religion of the 
magistrate, “‘ without which no society can be wisely confident of the 
integrity and good faith of the persons appointed to places of trust 
and honour.” Shortly before this packed Manchester meeting, in 
which clergymen declared that the integrity and good faith of Dis- 
senters could not be relied on; a debate had taken place in the 
House of Commons on the Test and Corporation Acts, in which the 
motion for the repeal of these Acts had been rejected by a majority 
of only twenty. One hundred and two members had voted with Mr. 
Fox that “no human government has jurisdiction over opinions as 
such, and more particularly religious opinions.” 

Party feeling ran high in those intolerant days. In a year the 
base cry of “The Church in Danger” had increased the majority 
against the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts from twenty to 
one hundred and eighty-nine. Mr. Burke had lashed the House into 
great excitement by telling members—quoting a correspondent—that 
the object of the Dissenters was not the destruction of the obnoxious 
Acts, but the abolition of the tithes and liturgy. This was enough 
for the Church. Not the tip of the tail of the smallest tithe pig 
should be touched. The press must be put in a state of bondage ; 
and the editor of the Zimes was in Newgate to begin with. Mr. 
Prentice, who watched the hateful struggle in Manchester, says: - 
“The pulpit was arrayed against the press—and the pulpit had the 
best of it. It was ten thousand against ten.” 

These were the odds when the Church and King Club was formed 
at Manchester. The Dissenters had been badly beaten ; they were 
the poorer party ; they had few champions. The members of the 
new club aired themselves in uniforms enlivened with Old Church 
buttons, and sang over their cups, “‘ Church and King, and down 
with the Rump.” Who would not drink confusion to the Rump was 
a man to be tabooed and kept out of society. 

At this juncture of public affairs the well-known and most respected 
Manchester merchant, Mr. Thomas Walker, of Barlow Hall, appeared 
again prominently on the scene. He was a staunch and fearless 
Liberal, yet a Churchman, a gentleman of high character, and a man 
of commanding energy, enterprise, and force.of intellect. The beaten 
Dissenters and Liberals, few in number and poor in influence, were 





* “Historical Sketches and Personal Recollections of Manchester: intended 
to Illustrate the Progress of Public Opinion from 1792 to 1832.” By Archibald 
Prentice. (Charles Gilpin. 1851.) 
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of tough material. Their answer to the uproarious Church and King 
men was the formation of the Manchester Constitutional Society, 
with Mr. Thomas Walker for president. 

So low was Liberalism in Manchester when Mr. Walker took office, 
that the two newspapers in the town had begun to refuse commu- 
nications on the side of liberty. A member of the Manchester 
Constitutional Society started a paper on the Liberal side, but after 
a stormy life of twelve months, pursued by hostile authorities, and a 
Church and King mob, it ceased to exist. The town was completely 
under the domination of the enemies of all Reform, who had an igno- 
rant host at their back, whom clergymen did not scruple to lead 
against Reformers and Dissenters. ‘‘ Some twenty years afterwards,” 
Mr. Prentice observes, “I used to hear Mr. Thomas Kershaw 
recount the perils of those days, and express his joy that, however 
little progress Liberal opinions might have made, it was impossible 
then to get up a Church and King mob.” 

From the moment Mr. Thomas Walker assumed his place as 
president of the Constitutional Society, the Liberal cause took a new 
and vigorous life. He and his associates were very much in earnest 
in times when earnestness on the popular side led very often to the 
county gaol. The declaration of the new society read nowadays, 
would be acceptable to any Liberal-Conservative. Mr. Walker and 
his committee affirmed that the members of the House of Commons 
should owe their seats to the good opinion and free suffrage of the 
people at large, and not to the prostituted votes of venal and 
corrupted boroughs. The society disclaimed any idea of exciting to 
a disturbance of the peace. It hoped to quash rising sedition by 
promoting a timely and well-directed reform of abuses, and so 
removing all pretences for it. A more moderate document, in short, 
than that which bore Mr. Thomas Walker’s name could not have 
been issued by a Reform Society. Within a week of its appearance 
Government sent forth a proclamation against wicked and seditious 
writings (in which this mild manifesto was included), and exhorted all 
loyal citizens to beware of such emanations of the enemies of the public 
weal. At the same time the magistrates were exhorted to discover the 
authors and disseminators of such papers as those in which purity of 
Parliamentary election and the removal of the disabilities of Dis- 
senters were openly advocated. The activity of Mr. Walker and his 
friends—the Government proclamation notwithstanding—stirred the 
Manchester Church and King Club to extraordinary exertions ; and. 
they resolved to strike a blow on the King’s birthday (4th June, 
1792) by voting an address of congratulation to His Majesty on the 
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Royal Proclamation. Mr. Walker issued a counter address, in which 
he entreated the members of all the Reform Associations in the town 
and neighbourhood to keep clear of the meeting, in the interests of 
peace. ; 

“ This precaution,” Mr. Walker says in a review of the political 
events which occurred in Manchester between the years 1789 and 
1794, “‘ was but too necessary, for in the evening of Monday, the 4th, 
a considerable number of people assembled in St. Ann’s Square to 
see some illuminations, exhibited by two of His Majesty’s tradesmen, 
when the crowd became very tumultuous and assaulted several 
peaceable spectators ; they proceeded to tear up several of the trees 
growing there, one of which was carried with great triumph to the 
Dissenters’ chapel, near the square, and the gates attempted to be 
forced open, with violent cries of ‘Church and King,’ ‘ Down with 
the Rump,’ ‘Down with it,’ &c. Another tree was carried in the 
same riotous manner, and with the same exultation, to the Unitarian 
Chapel, in Mosley Street. Fortunately, however, the doors withstood 
the attacks made upon them, the people were persuaded gradually to 
disperse, and about one o'clock in the morning the streets became 
quiet, without any further damage.” 

This was the beginning of the campaign, a campaign in which the 
ignorant workpeople were led by the influential citizens, and stimu- 
lated by the clergy against those who were peacefully advocating the 
principles of which, in later years, Manchester was destined to be the 
stronghold. The ferocity with which the Church and King party 
acted towards their antagonists, took many forms. The Reformer was 
shunned, despised, and maltreated. Many taverns were inscribed 
“No Jacobins admitted here ;’ and he would have been a bold man 
indeed who had entered and broached the very mildest Reform prin- 
ciples. Mr. Prentice says that so late as 1825 one of these boards 
could be seen in a Manchester public-house ; and that it was at length 
removed because the change which had come over the dream of the 
citizens made it a dangerous sign to show. In 1792 the clergy, 
accompanied by a tax-gatherer, went the round of the taverns, and 
warned the licensed victuallers that they would admit a Reform 
Society within their own doors at the peril of their licence. At the 
same time they handed them a declaration for their signature. Mr. 
Walker records that 186 of the publicans were obsequious, for “they 
thought their licences of more value than our custom.” The Church 
and King men were the decper drinkers. The Dissenters and 
Reformers met rather to discuss than to make merry ; whereas the 
Tories had nothing to discuss about, being the victorious party, and 
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having resolved to remain so,. by the help of the police and the 
soldiery. 

The declaration of the publicans referred to a meeting which 
Mr. Walker’s party had convened to raise a subscription for the 
sufferers by war in France. 

Mr. Prentice says: “The public-house was now a most effective 
auxiliary to the church, the publican to the parson, and they formed 
a holy alliance against the mischievous press. There was now hope 
that a more efficient mob might be organised than that which only 
tore up a few trees in St. Ann’s Square; there was the example of 
the four days’ riots in Birmingham, and the destruction of Dr. 
Priestley’s house and half a dozen others; and there was a strong 
disposition to read a similar ‘wholesome lesson’ to the disloyal of 
Manchester. A proclamation was issued by Government on the 
1st of December, obviously to excite and prepare the people for war 
against France ; and meetings were held, one in Salford on the 7th, 
and one in Manchester on the 11th of that month, at which it was 
earnestly striven to exasperate the public mind. Thomas Cooper, 
the barrister, had issued an admirable address on the evils of war, 
but it produced no effect on the roused passions of the multitude. A 
rumour went out that there would be a riot that evening. It was 
known that there'would be one. Persons went from the meeting to 
the public-houses, which became crowded, and thence parties pro- 
ceeded and paraded the streets with music before them, raising cries 
against Jacobins and Presbyterians—meaning by the latter term 
Dissenters—and carrying boards, on which the words ‘Church and 
King’ were painted in large letters. As if bya preconcerted scheme, 
the various parading parties united in the market-place, opposite the 
publication office of Faulkner and Birch, the printers of the JZan- 
chester Herald, and, amidst loud cries of ‘Church and King,’ they 
attacked the house and shop with stones and brickbats till the 
windows were destroyed and beaten in at the front of the house. 
Where were the friends of ‘social order’ during the destruction of 
property? They were there encouraging the drunken mob. Some 
respectable persons urged upon those whose duty it was to protect 
life and property to do their duty, but remonstrance was unavailable. 
Unite, the deputy constable, on being applied to, said—‘ They are 
loyal subjects ; let them alone ; let them frighten him a bit ; it is 
good to frighten these people.’ This worthy then went to the mob, 
and clapping on the back some of the most active in the work of 
destruction, said—‘Good lads; good lads ;’ and perceiving some 
beadles attempting to do their duty, he said—‘ Come away ; d—n the 
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house, don’t come near it.’ A gentleman remarked in the hearing of the 
Rev. Mr. Griffith, who was standing looking on—‘ What scandalous 
work this is!’ ‘Not at all, sir,’ replied the reverend gentleman ; 
‘and if I was called upon, I would not act against them.’ One of 
the special constables was heard to say in another part of the town— 
‘Pll give a guinea for every one of the Jacobins’ houses you pull 
down.’ The work was going bravely on, parson and publican doing 
their best. Mr. Allen Jackson went to the house of Mr. Nathaniel 
Milne, clerk to the magistrates (father to the present Mr. Oswald 
Milne), and urged Mr. Bentley, a magistrate, to preserve the peace ; 
but he was told that it.was ‘a scandalous, shameful, abominable 
business to call out a.magistrate.on such a trifling piece of business as 
breaking a few windows!’ Mr. Jackson then found out the senior 
constable, and some of the constables hearing the application, 
threatened to kick him out of doors. So the printers and their 
friends were left to defend the premises. ‘It was good to frighten 
such people.’ From seven o'clock till eleven four several attacks 
were made on Mr. Walker’s house. ‘It was good to frighten’ such 
a man ; he was to be frightened in another way soon. ‘The Attorney- 
General was to take the place of a drunken mob.” 

The president of the Constitutional Club, being a man of energy 
and courage, took the commonest precautions to* effect that which 
the authorities, with the approbation of the Government, refused 
to do for him. He protected his home, with the help of some friends 
and arms, against the mob. He declined to have his house ran- 
sacked under the combined direction of the priests and the publicans. 
Mr. Fox called the attention of the House of Commons to the 
reprehensible conduct of the Manchester authorities while a “ rabble 
rout were battering in the houses of peaceable citizens ;” but he got 
his answer. Mr. Wyndham excused both the magistrates and the 
mob. ‘The indignation excited against Mr. Walker,” he said, “‘ was 
more fairly imputable to his political opinions than to his being a 
Dissenter. It was natural, and even justifiable, for men to feel 
indignation against those who promulgated doctrines threatening 
all that was valuable and dear in society; and if there were not 
means of redress by law, even violence would be justifiable.” 

The president of the Constitutional Society wanted, not only com- 
plete civil and religious liberty for all classes of His Majesty’s subjects, 
not only the destruction of rotten boroughs and purity of elections :— 
he was in favour of peace! Such a politician, in those days, was indeed 
a marked man ; and a secret society, with a public-house for appro- 
priate head-quarters, was formed to put him and his colleagues 
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down* by force, by the payment of spies, and other highly reputable 
means. 

This society, aiding a daring and hostile Government, soon found 
opportunities for making their animosity felt. Mr. Walker was not, 
however, without powerful friends to comfort him. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne wrote to him (26th December, 1792): “I was excessively 
‘shock’d when I read the account of the attempt made upon your 
brother’s house, and heartily glad to hear that you escap’d so well, 
as I take it for granted that you would both have run the same 
risque. ‘The times require patience, prudence, and firmness. With 
these qualities, every thing right and reasonable may be expected. 
Without them the public have nothing to hope.” 


CHAPTER III. 


JACOBIN WALKER, 


Wuen Mr. Thomas Walker became Boroughreeve of Manchester— 
then the second commercial town in the empire—there can be no 
doubt that he was the most popular citizen in it —his political 
Opinions notwithstanding. A merchant and manufacturer whose 
dealings spread to all the commercial ports of the world ; a man of 
ancient family, and at the same time a resolute Liberal ; a citizen who 
had always been foremost in every good cause affecting the liberties 
or well-being of his fellow-townsmen ; and a speaker and writer of 
considerable power, he held a place in the public mind that drew 
upon him the notice of Fox and Pitt. His opinions were of some 
consequence to these statesmen. Pitt detested him as the leader of 
the successful opposition to his Fustian Tax ; and Fox esteemed him 
as a valuable ally. In a slight memoir of him published in 1819 by 
William Hone, his activities in the cause of freedom and humanity 
are rapidly sketched. 

“ His spirit,” says the writer, “shall not be insulted by extravagant 
panegyric ; that language would be worse than valueless, for it could 
not be sincere ; yet the remains of Thomas Walker must not be con- 
signed to the tomb without some tribute to his talents, his virtues, 
and his sufferings. Throughout the whole course of a long and 
active life, he was a steady and consistent friend both of civil and 
religious freedom ; and, accordingly, when the repeal of the Test 


* Society to put down Levellers, established at the Bull’s Head, Manchester, 
December 12th, 1792. 
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and Corporation Acts was proposed in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Walker, who was then a young man, stood forwards here |the paper 
is dated from Manchester] as a zealous and powerful advocate for the 
removal of those odious and illiberal disqualifications. During the 
long contests which preceded the abolition of the slave trade he was 
a uniform and efficient enemy to that inhuman traffic. His love of 
freedom, his hatred of tyranny, were not circumscribed within the 
narrow limits of his native land. Convinced that the natural ten- 
dency of liberty is to elevate the character and increase the happi- 
ness of man, he ardently wished to see its blessings extended all over 
the world. The commercial interests of this town and neighbour- 
hood were especially indebted to him. . . . But the most 
important and the most active period of his life was during the early 
stages of the French Revolution. His principles naturaily led him, 
in common with so many of the best and wisest of his countrymen, 
to hail as an auspicious event the efforts made by the French people 
to free themselves from the hateful despotism by which they were 
misruled. He considered the original objects of government as being 
in France completely inverted, because the sovereign authority, 
instead of being regarded as a trust delegated by the people for their 
own benefit, was there exercised, under the pretended sanction of 
divine right, for purposes of the most exaggerated extortion and the 
most cruel oppression. Under the influence of these feelings, Mr. 
Walker officiated as chairman at a public dinner intended to com- 
memorate the destruction of the Bastille, and perhaps from this time 
may be traced the commencement of that remorseless and malignant 
persecution which attacked successively his character, his property, 
and his life.” 

But in the year of his election as boroughreeve we find him in the 
full flush of his prosperity, and at the height of his activity. He was 
prominent not only in political and party questions, but also in the 
administration of the charitable institutions of the town—of which he 
published an account after the expiration of his term of office. It 
was, indeed, from his attendance at the Infirmary in September, 1790 
—almost on the eve of his election to the chief magistracy,—that he 
dated the beginning of those troubles which, in the end, ruined his 
fortunes, and were the sole reward of his unselfish life. No man 
could hold the position Mr. Walker held in Manchester, at the break- 
ing out of the French Revolution, without incurring the active hostility 
of a few disappointed or sour-spirited fellow citizens. Mr. Walker 
discovered his first determined enemy while he was advocating 
additions to the staff of physicians and surgeons for the poor of 
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Manchester. He was opposed by a gentleman lately returned from 
America, ruined by the war; and who, having been called to the 
bar, had just selected Manchester as the theatre of his career. Mr. 
William Roberts was fired with the desoin de paraitre. He had made 
a little way ; but his burning desire was to become a household word 
in Cottonopolis ; and he saw no better road to this sudden fame 
than through an attack upon the popular citizen whom he called 
“the great Walker.” He first crossed swords with the “great” man 
in September: the “great” man remaining all the time utterly 
unconscious of the engagement. Proud of the achievement, he made 
ita subject of conversation at the Bridgewater Arms, and at the dinner 
table of Messrs. Heywood, the bankers. In the coffee-room of his 
inn, whither he repaired, drunk, from Messrs. Heywood’s table, he 
rallied the secretary of the Infirmary about the “great” man; observed 
that he was his match as an extempore speaker any day ; and gave the 
company in the coffee-room to understand that he was preparing an 
attack upon the greatness of his enemy, who, he alleged, had affronted 
him. Mr. Roberts, having laid down his plans, went boldly to work, 
casting low epithets at the gentleman with whom he was picking a 
quarrel, and denouncing him in a public room as a proud, haughty, 
overbearing, imperious fellow. He proclaimed that he should take 
the earliest opportunity of assailing him ; and he expressed his regret 
that he had not called him a “ damned liar” at the Infirmary. 

It was while Mr. Roberts was polishing his weapons, and airing 
his valour a good deal at the Tory inns, that Mr. Walker was elected 
boroughreeve. His new dignity, no doubt, gave fresh zest to the 
animosity of the enemy who was lying in wait for him. Mr. Roberts, 
in the course of his preparations for battle, perceived a second 
advantage to be got out of the encounter. The discomfiture of the 
chief destroyer of the Fustian Tax would be a welcome bit of news 
to Mr. Pitt, and it might commend its author to the Minister. 

The celebration of the glorious Revolution of 1688—an annual 
festival in Manchester—was in 1790 presided over by the borough- 
reeve. ‘‘ There were convened,” to use the wotds of Mr. Law, after- 
wards Lord Ellenborough, “for this anniversary many gentlemen of 
consideration and note in the town and neighbourhood of Manchester ; 
and it happened that Mr. Walker was put in the chair as president of 
that meeting, by the voluntary election of the gentlemen present ; 
other gentlemen of consideration and property were placed at the 
head of other tables.” 

Could Mr. Roberts have a better opportunity than this? It was a 
picked company—including the High Sheriff for the county of 
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(Lancaster. How the occasion was turned to account ; and the course 
the boroughreeve pursued und ra low and cowardly affront, I will 
leave Mr. Law to relate. His speech, the interest of the subject apart, 
deserves for its masterly range over the case and its delicate 
eloquence, to be disinterred from the old pamphlet in which I have 
found it. The speaker was Mr. Walker’s counsel, when Mr. Roberts 
was brought by the outraged boroughreeve to the Lancaster Assizes 
to answer a charge of libel, on March 28, 1791. 

“Tt often occurs,” said Mr. Law, “‘in the course of our professional 
life, and whenever it does occur a most painful circumstance it is, 
that we are obliged, in the discharge of its necessary duties, to oppose 
ourselves to the interests, the wishes, and sometimes to the tenderest 
feelings of those with whom we have antecedently lived in the habits 
of some familiar intercourse and acquaintance—but considerations of 
this sort, or even of that regard which grows out of a.near degree of 
intimacy and friendship, if any such had happened to subsist between 
the defendant and myself, would not (as surely they ought not) warp 
my conduct upon this occasion—recollecting, as I must, that I 
represent Mr. Walker, the gentleman who sits by me; a person 
injured almost beyond the limits of any recompense which it is in 
your power'to make him; for I defy my learned friend to tell me 
how a person applying himself with the most deliberate and 
industrious malignity to ransack the English language for terms of 
the most severe and cutting reproach, could have succeeded better ; 
or could, indeed, have found and applied any that so immediately 
strike at everything that is honourable in man ; everything which con- 
stitutes a part of the general estimation, either of a gentleman, a 
merchant, or a citizen of the community, as those terms which his 
client has thought fit to employ on this occasion. The language has 
been ransacked but too successfully, and the paper I will now read to 
you is the mischievous result of this ill-applied diligence :-— 

Mr. THoMAS WALKER 

Commenced his virulence against me like a* BULLY. 

Has conducted it like a * * . ° Foot. 

Has acted in it like a* ° * ° ° SCOUNDREL. 

Has ended it likea * * * ° ° CowarD. 

At last hasturned * bd e ° ° * BLACKGUARD. 

And unworthy of association with, or notice of any gentleman 

who regards his own character. 
WILLIAM Roserts. 

This is not a sudden gust of anger, arising out of some unforeseen 
occasion, as perhaps my learned friend may endeavour to impress you 
that it is, but is the mature fruit of a deliberate preconceived purpose of 
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traducing and injuring Mr. Walker ; a purpose which the defendant 
had not only the wickedness to conceive, but the folly to declare, 
long before this publication found its way into the world ; a purpose 
of lowering and degrading him in the estimation and within the 
immediate circle of his own fellow-citizens—and by the aid of that 
commodious vehicle which he has adopted for the circulation of his 
slander, of propagating his name with every vile note and appellation 
of infamy tacked to it, to the remotest corners of the world, at least 
as far as our national commerce, and the connections of Mr. Walker 
(which are, I believe, nearly co-extensive with the range of that 
commerce), are in fact extended and dispersed.” 

Mr. Law described the scene at the banquet :— 

* After the cloth was removed, toasts of course went round, and 
it is usual, you know, to call for songs, and such are generally called 
for as commemorate either the triumphs of our country or the gallant 
achievements of individuals who have at different periods adorned 
it ; after songs of this kind, which are most peculiarly calculated to 
elevate the hearts of Englishmen, any others which are most likely 
to promote the mirth and entertainment of a public meeting are in 
turn brought forward.” 

Unfortunately for the mirth and the entertainment a gentleman sug- 
gested, to follow “The Vicar of Bray” the song of “ Billy Pitt the 
Tory,” and requested Mr. Walker to call for it. Of the song Mr. 
Law remarked : “ It is a song which I do not know whether you can 
call perfectly innocent and inoffensive, but there is certainly some 
humour in it ; and I am confident that the gentleman whose name 
that song bears (being at once a good-humoured man,a man of 
humour, and equally disposed to delight in the wit of others as to 
indulge the exercise of his own) would have sat perfectly undisturbed 
at hearing the song, if he had not even joined in the laugh which it 
occasioned ; this, however, furnished an occasion of quarrel to the 
sore and premeditated spirit of Mr. Roberts.” He objected to the 
song “in a clamorous and angry manner,” and “ Britannia rules the 
Waves” was substituted ; but Mr. Roberts would not let the oppor- 
tunity pass, and, stepping up to him, ended an insolent speech with 
“God damn you, but you shall hear from me.” 

Mr. Walker did hear from Mr. Roberts accordingly in the form 
above described, which Mr. Law described as “a wicked scroll of 
slander.” ‘There is not the least doubt that political animosities en- 
venomed the wounds which Mr. Pitt’s toady inflicted ; and that the 
case was carried to the assizes at Lancaster on the boiling tide of 
party hate. 
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The Tories of the Bull’s Head were the doughty backers of Mr. 
Roberts ; and they contrived to keep the fire of the two antagonists 
unabated long after the Revolution dinner had been digested, and 
to give the quarrel such public importance that Mr. Gurney was 
summoned from London to take a verbatim note of the trial, which 
note lies before me. The evidence of the witnesses presents’ a 
vivid picture of the dinner, which began early in the afternoon, and 
at which the convives, on their own confession, drank “a good deal 
of wine.” In his cups one gentleman turns to his neighbour and 
wildly observes, “ What can Mr. Roberts possibly have said to Mr. 
Walker that makes him look so damnation poisonous at him?” 
Mr. Walker’s brother-in-law deposes that he had drunk a good deal 
of wine when the quarrel happened—* two or three hours” after 
dinner—which began at half-past three. It was an uproarious gather- 
ing of gentlemen in buff and blue, sprinkled with visitors in brown, 
like Mr. Roberts; and the quarrel, begun at the dinner table, was 
contiaued at supper tables all over the city. 

The jury gave Mr. Walker £ 100 damages, but they left the hatred 
of the Tories—of Billy Pitt’s men—concentrated upon his devoted 
head ; and this hate soon made itself felt. In Mr. Walker's vast corre- 
spondence with the notable political men of his day, I find not only 
warnings against conspirators and spies, but intimations that it is 
necessary to be cautious in correspondence, because “the post is not 
secure or faithful.” Foul machinery was at work to crush men of the 
popular Manchester merchant’s influence and principles. Mr. Thos. 
Brand Hollis writes to him in 1793 to be discreet and cautious against 
a certain clever and accomplished Roman Catholic informer “ who 
may be on his way to Manchester.” ‘“ Do not expose yourself wnne- 
cessarily, but think of better times when you may be wanted !” Then 
a pleasant touch, “ Franklin said of a person of whom you have 
heard, that if there warn’t a hell there ought to be one made on pur- 
pose for such a villain.” Again: “Too much caution cannot be 
taken with respect to speech, the temptations to information are so 
great and numerous.” Mr. Walker’s purse was open to Paine (as, 
indeed, it appears to have been to all with whom he sympathised), who 
writes to thank him for thirty guineas which went to advertise their 
publications in the county papers ; and when Dr. Priestley suffered by 
the Birmingham riot, Mr. Walker was among the first who came to 
his help, in conjunction with his Constitutional Society. Where- 
upon the Doctor wrote: “As a sufferer in the cause of liberty, 
I hope I am justified in accepting your very generous contri- 


bution towards my indemnification on account of the riot in 
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Birmingham, and I return you my grateful acknowledgments for it. 
Your address is too flattering to me. It will, however, be a 
motive with me to continue my exertions, whatever they have been, 
in favour of truth and science, which, in thus patronising me, you 
wish to promote. And notwithstanding my losses, I consider myself 
as more than compensated by your testimony in my favour and that 
of others whose approbation I most value. Permit me to make my 
more particular acknowledgments to the member of the Church of 
England who joined in this contribution. Such liberality does honour 
to any religion, and certainly the rioters of Birmingham ought not to 
be considered as belonging to any Church whatever.” 

Thomas Paine (April 30, 1792) describes all his plans and business 
to his “ sincere friend” Walker. “The first and second parts of the 
‘Rights of Man’ are printing compleet, and not in extract. They 
will come at ninepence each. The letter on the ‘Convention’ will 
contain full as much matter as Mr. Macauly’s half-crown answ* to 
Mr. Burke, it will be printed close, and come at 6d. of the same 
size paper as the ‘ Rights of Man.’ As we have now got the stone 
to roll it must be kept going by cheap publications. This will 
embarrass the Court gentry more than anything else, because it is a 
ground they are not used to.” 

Mr. Walker was a marked man, not only on the Tory lists, but on 
those of his own party. The applications to the rich merchant for 
help were incessant. He subscribed to every fund, every publication 
that was of his side. Messrs. Sharp and Murray send him (April 
26, 1793) “twenty prints of Mr. Payne’s head, and five proofs with 
writing unfinished—it being intended Mr. Payne to have a benefit 
arising from the sale of this head.” Three months later the generous 
merchant appears (as “Citizen Thomas Walker”) on the list of 
subscribers for their edition of Thomson’s “Seasons.” In 1795 the 
same publishers were engraving Mr. Walker’s “ Head” after Rom- 
ney’s portrait.* “This day,” writes Mr. Sharp, “I am with Romney, 
for his remarks, that no further delay may be in the printing. If 
you will be kind enough to get into a good scrape—it will make it 
sell wonderfully well.” Jocose William Sharp! Surely Mr. Walker 
had been in scrape enough, only a year ago, to satisfy the greediest of 
publishers. A month later (March 3, 1795) Mr. Sharp reports that 
the engraving is finished: “ It is finished under Romney’s directions, 
submitting to him also your letter dated r1th February. The wrinkles 





* In the possession of Mrs. Eason Wilkinson (of Greenheys, Manchester), 
granddaughter of Mr. Walker, 
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in the forehead I have not attended to; they come and go until sixty 
years or seventy—according to circumstances, and make no part of 
the character.” 

Mr. Walker endorsed this letter with the remark : “‘ There was very 
great delay on the part of W. Sharp in finishing this engraving, which 
ought to have been brought out twelve months sooner.” 

Then was the subject of it in a very great scrape indeed ! 

It had been preparing for a year ortwo. In 1792 Mr. Walker 
wrote to his friend Cooper that the aristocrats of Manchester were 
endeavouring to prosectte him for talking “ what they call treason ” 
to some of his neighbours, in his own house. “Since which time,” 
he adds, “ Mr: Justice Clowes has been very busy taking depositions 
for the purpose of prosecuting me ; which depositions, I am informed, 
have already been sent up to Government.” 


(To be continued.) 


{Mr. Jerrold could hardly be expected to tell the story of “The 
Walkers” without taking the opportunity thus afforded him of 
enforcing his own well-known political views. The Editor, while 
conceding to his contributor perfect freedom in this respect, desires 
his readers to understand that Mr. Jerrold’s opinions do not neces- 
sarily coincide with those o1 the Gentleman’s Magazine. | 





OurR ATHLETICS. 


O have been an honorary secretary of an athletic club 
meeting, and to have “ pulled off” not one but many 

Hy of those meetings successfully, argue an amount of zeal 

and activity and a genius for administration in a man 
which ought to render him an object of admiration to, if it did not 
procure him offers of advancement at the hands of, the Right Hon. 
Edward Cardwell. But if an honorary secretary of a great athletic 
celebration is required to display an unwonted capacity for business 
and organisation, what shall we say of, and what praise bestow upon, 
a functionary of that kind who combines with the duties of his office 
those other and far more arduous ones of honorary treasurer also ? 

For be it known that though our club was only that of a large 
school, or college—if you like that title better, as did not a few of 
the parents of the a/umni—our sports, from the uniform success that 
had invariably attended former celebrations, had assumed such 
colossal proportions as regarded the number of “ events” to be 
competed for, and were held in such high repute by the inhabitants 
of the town, that the better part of two days was taken up before we 
could bring them to a conclusion. So interested, indeed, were the prin- 
cipal tradesmen of the town in the success of our sports, that many 
of the more enthusiastic among them actually closed their shops 
during the celebration ; and, what was of far more consequence to 
us, sent us such a plentiful supply of articles from their stock as 
prizes for the “ youthful athletes,” that the treasurer found himself 
encumbered with an absolute embarras de richesses, and was sorely 
puzzled in the matter of the distribution of these costly presents. 

Of course, the treasurer never refused anything gratuitously pre- 
sented by an enterprising tradesman, but the misfortune was that the 
presents were all too frequently of a kind utterly unfitted for pre- 
sentation to a youthful and successful athlete. One man would send 
a cornopean and case, but though the instrument was the undoubted 
manufacture of the most eminent makers, though a better could 
not be had for love or money, this particular kind of prize was never 
valued at its true worth, and its lucky recipient was almost always 
one whose savage breast music had no charms to soothe. Another 
tradesman would contribute a writing desk, a photographic album, 
or perhaps that now happily obsolete abomination, a postage-stamp 
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album. ‘These articles, it is hardly necessary to remark, found no 
favour among the stalwart competitors at our athletic sports, re- 
minding them as they did too strongly of those higher and more 
intellectual pursuits from which they were enjoying a temporary 
release. 

No difficulty was ever experienced with the jeweller and the 
saddler ; everything those gentlemen supplied, even down to shirt 
studs and spurs and leathers, always found a conspicuous position 
on the prize list ; and, as it soon oozed out, in spite of every precau- 
tion against such surreptitiously acquired knowledge, to what par- 
ticular competitions prizes of such inestimable value would be 
awarded, the number of competitors for those events was consider- 
ably greater than for most of the others. For the grand steeplechase 
—a race, by the way, which for a long time, in deference to the wish of 
constituted authorities, we were reluctantly and foolishly compelled to 
designate and describe as “ a race with leaps”—in addition to the 
gold-mounted cutting-whip and spurs and leathers, there was also 
adjudged a silver medal emblazoned with the school arms, and for 
this race there was always a large entry ; but it is singular what little 
value was set upon the medal. It was quite impossible, however, to 
smuggle any other kind of prize into this race, the Piece de résistance, 
so to speak, of the entire meeting. 

The treasurer—for upon him mainly devolved the selection of all 
the prizes and their adjudication—found himself much embarrassed 
in expending his subscription money impartially among all the trades- 
men who had been kind enough to send in contributions from their 
stock. Some of these troublesome, but enthusiastic, gentlemen would 
grumble unreasonably if due prominence had not been given to their 
display of generosity: but these difficulties were at last surmounted 
by the simple but satisfactory method of printing the names of these 
“‘contributories,” as Lord Cairns might call them, upon the “ correct 
card ;” and thus giving them a wider advertisement than they ever 
could have obtained through the medium of the local papers, though 
these did circulate, according to their own account, through any 
number of the adjoining counties, the names of which were all duly 
set forth and specified at the top of the first sheet, with the additional 
announcement that the number of advertisements and consequent 
increase of circulation were gratifying facts incapable of dispute or 
contravention. 

But the cricketing professional, after the manner of his brethren in 
that line of business, was a perfectly insatiable and always dissatisfied 
solicitor of custom for his welcome wares on athletic occasions. It 
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is true that he presented a brand new cane-handled bat, selected 
personally from the stock of one of the most eminent of the London 
makers, for competition in a hundred yards race by members of the 
eleven and twenty-two, and that he took great pains in measuring out 
the ground, starting the runners, filling up the wet ditch, and perform- 
ing other necessary and arduous duties ; but out of these he contrived 
to suck no small advantage, and went so far as even to charge the 
directorate no less than tenpence for a small bag of sawdust ; and as 
he provided all the cricketing apparatus and material throughout the 
school, and to all the boarding-houses—charging sixpence for an 
infinitesimally small bottle of sweet oil, which he humorously denomi- 
nated and duly labelled “ bat oil,” declaring that the same had been 
expressly manufactured by himself—and had in addition a fixed salary 
paid quarterly for professional services, it will readily be perceived by 
the impartial that he was not deserving of much extra custom, and 
that he could very well afford the presentation of a bat to his own 
especial pupils, though the article was selected from the stock of the 
most eminent maker in the world. But beyond bats, balls, leg-guards, 
and racquet bats, there was not much that could be bought from the 
cricketing professional, and it must be confessed that, as compared 
with the money laid out among other tradesmen, the sum spent in 
his emporium was unavoidably small. But let us do him the justice 
to say that after having made his perfectly respectful expostulation in 
vain, he bowed resignedly to the inevitable, and—to use a most 
expressive phrase, quite as English, at least, as that of Dr. Kenealy 
on a memorable occasion—*“ took his gruel like a man.” 

And then the press! Mercy, if the slightest partiality, or the 
merest semblance of it, was shown to the representative of any news- 
paper, notwithstanding the fact that the firm might have been the 
publishers of the card, there was certain to be an irritating and 
irreconcilable shindy that no eloquence, no matter how persuasive, 
could appease on the part of the rest. Politics were supposed to be 
somehow inextricably intermingled even in athletic sports at a great 
school, and rival editors could perceive the cloven foot of the fiend 
of opposition in the smallest neglect of deference to their undeniable 
superiority of principles and persuasion. It is a tolerably well 
ascertained fact that most if not all of our public and great schools 
are eminently Conservative in their political tendencies. Ours was 

intensely Conservative, and the Conservative “organ” ground the 
tune of our praise to a tremendous extent so long as we patronised it, 
but when we withdrew our patronage it was “all t’other.” But the 
editor had only himself to thank for the withdrawal of our custom, 
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and he made himself so obnoxious by the persistent use of the phrase 
“youthful athletes,” that going over to the camp of the enemy 
became at last a sheer necessity. The last feather that broke the 
camel’s back appears to have been an indulgence in a_ poetical 
effusion, or rather a poetical extract to this effect :— 
Forth, lads, to the starting—what boots it the weather ? 
And if by mischance you should happen to fall, 


There are many worse things than a tumble on heather ; 
And life is itself but a game of football ! 


The inapplicability of the quotation will become at once apparent, 
when it is remembered that football is never on the list of scholastic 
athletic sports at any school in the kingdom. 

The election of the stewards was always a matter of ease, and 
was accomplished to the general satisfaction of the rest of the 
school ; but it cannot be said that these officials were always zealous 
in the discharge of their duties, for they devolved nearly every- 
thing connected with the preliminary arrangements upon the devoted 
head of the indefatigable treasurer, and considered that they were 
chiefly concerned in escorting the ladies to their seats upon the 
Grand Stand, and in keeping the course clear during the races. We 
used to convene a meeting of stewards and treasurer to decide 
upon the adjudication of prizes and the races to be competed for, 
the selection mainly resting upon the judgment and taste of the 
treasurer, as being best qualified both to control the expenditure 
and to dispel the notion that special prizes which the stewards 
would most approve had been apportioned for the races in which 
they were likely to prove successful. 

“Who is to give away the prizes?” was for a long time a most 
momentous query, and one that grew more difficult of solution every 
year, until it was decided that that was a duty which clearly fell to 
the lot of the Principal. 

“ How are we to get funds for the Grand Stand ?” 

Another poser, but solved by the resolution to charge so much for 
each ticket for admission. Thus we were enabled to erect a stand 
capable of holding about eight hundred persons, and it is needless to 
say that it was always occupied by the chief residents in the town, 
and by the friends of the boys. We used to have considerable 
difficulty about the number of tickets to be granted to orie purchaser, 
and the masters sometimes waxed angry at being poked into holes 
and corners, but they became used to this after a time, and we 
treated all upon the “ first come first served ” plan. 

** What is to be charged for the cards ?” 
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“Oh, sixpence apiece, of course.” 

That was a motion always carried nem. con., but their sale never 
realised the sum expected until the cricketing professional had the 
entire control over them, and was made responsible for the money. 
School stewards have so many friends who never pay. It was voted 
that the possession of a card gave a right of entry to the ground, 
and by this means a great many “roughs,” who would otherwise 
have gained admittance, were kept out, sixpence being a sum of 
money not within the reach of the ordinary rough element. 

“ How much will the laying out of the ground cost ?” 

“ Ah, you'll find that a heavy affair. What do you think, Jem?” 
This important question was put to the cricketing professional. 

“Let me see,” philosophically remarked this functionary. “ Wet 
ditch, dry ditto, hurdles, rolling, ropes, furze, sawdust, flags, pipe- 
clay. The lot can’t be done under fifteen pounds, or perhaps more, 
gentlemen.” 

“Oh; then the band ?” 

“ The band will cost ten pounds, and the stand will pay itself.” 

“The bobbies ?” 

“ Lots of beer and a fiver will settle their account.” 

“ The engraving of the pewters, whips, and dressing cases will bea 
heavy affair?” 

“No; for there’s a little chap in the town who has volunteered to 
do that business for nothing if he may have the printing of the 
cards.” . 

“ Oh, he shall have that by all means.” 

And a very handsome card ‘the little chap” produced accord- 
ingly, and engraved all the articles splendidly. It must not be 
supposed, however, that he did not frequently make mistakes in 
orthography which caused vexatious delay, but he always rectified 
these willingly and without complaint ; and in the matter of the card 
he was accuracy itself. 

And the getting up of the card reflected great credit upon printer, 
engraver, and secretary alike. As for ornamentation, it was a perfect 
triumph of pictorial art ; and as all the names of the competitors 
were numbered, so that after the race it was only necessary to chalk 
the figures opposite their names on the telegraph that the spectators. 
might at once know the result, and as the programme of the music, 
with names of composers, was also printed, it may well be supposed 
that the credit bestowed was not undeservedly earned. ‘The tickets 
for admission to the Grand Stand were all numbered and coloured, 
and the holders of them had only to look out for a steward, decorated 
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with a rosette or some other distinguishing badge corresponding to 
that of the ticket, to be assured of a seat. The occupiers of the 
stand were not accommodated with too much room, and the Principal 
upon one memorable occasion observed that though very com- 
modious, it had found space “ for a far greater number of ladies than, 
considering the fashions of the present day, he could for a moment 
have conceived possible ; not that he considered there were too many 
present, for the ladies were the great inspiration and ornament of alt 
the meetings of the boys.” The stewards certainly looked upon the 
business of conducting the ladies to their seats, and of talking to them 
as opportunity offered, as the most pleasant and serious of their duties. 
Precious little else, indeed, did they care about. 

But the devoted secretary was well nigh worried to death with these 
admissions to the stand, and it was not uncommon for him to have 2 
whole wastepaper-basketful of “rejected applications” on athletic 
occasions. 

**You may remember possibly that my son was in your form a year 
or two ago?” an anxious mamma would write. 

“We are staying at the Royal Hotel for a day or two, and if you 
can find time to dine with us to-morrow we shall be happy to see 
you,” would write the father of some distinguished pupil of a former 
day. But the secretary who caved in to any such requests was a lost 
man, and #fso facto disqualified for official employment. 

The races were pretty much of the usual order, and among them 
was one which always drew a great number of competitors and 
caused much excitement. It was open to all, and as many as forty 
runners have been known to start for it. It was a kind of match, to 
take up and deposit in a basket fifty stones—the stones being re+ 
presented by racquet balls—the first stone to be placed ten yards 
from the basket, one yard between each stone. The pole-vaulting 
and the running high jump, too, drew especial interest from the ladies, 
and as these contests took place immediately in front of the stand 
the number of entries might have been greater. But it is not given 
to every man to excel in pole-vaulting or to jump his own height, 
and in the former contests some lamentable accidents have been 
known to occur. 

Every fellow with any pretensions to pedestrian excellence was 
desirous of distinguishing himself in the grand steeplechase, not only 
because of the value of the prize and the honour of the competition, 
but also and especially because the number of marks allotted to first, 
second, and third was greater than in other races, and gave the win- 
ners the best chances of carrying off the Ladies’ Prize—a distinction 
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conferred upon the gainer of the greatest number of a graduated scale 
of marks throughout the two days. And be it observed that the Ladies’ 
Prize, to say nothing of the honour of the thing, was ever a most 
valuable affair, well worth the putting forth of any fellow’s physical 
powers. 

The sack race was a most amusing exhibition, as many as fifty 
runners being “coloured on the card” frequently, bringing no end of 
entrance money to the funds. But the prettiest race of all was 
generally that for losers, commonly—one might say “turfily”— 
described as the “Consolation Handicap.” “This was the prettiest 
race of the whole list,” said the newspaper report, “for no less (“fewer” 
perhaps would have done better) than seventy of those who had 
before appeared, though unsuccessful, were started, and this time all 
at once, the elder boys having to take the leaps, and the younger 
ones to race on the flat. When they were going round the course, all 
the colours glittering in the sun, which had just appeared from behind 
the clouds for a few seconds, the scene was remarkably pretty. It 
would be impossible to describe the race itself, there were so 
many crossings and re-crossings.” 

Our newspaper report of the races was eminently graphic, and as 
the sack race always caused much emulation among competitors 
and amusement among spectators, it may be as well, perhaps, to 
make another “elegant extract.” The report on a very successful 
occasion is as follows.:—“ If not the most exciting race, this was 
certainly the most amusing, and—as was the case last year—a larger 
number were entered for this encounter than for any other during 
the day—no less (“fewer” again would have been more correct) than 
forty-six competitors appearing in sacks in front of the stand at the 
time appointed. The whole number were then marshalled in front 
of the Ladies’ Gallery, and the loud shouts of laughter as they 
appeared all in line—though evidently unable to stand at ease—may 
be more easily imagined than described. Twenty-four of the forty- 
six were then taken to the starting place—some on the shoulders of 
their school-fellows, others in wheelbarrows—to the infinite delight 
of the crowd of spectators who had gathered round the ropes, and 
when the word ‘ Off!’ was given, a still more ludicrous scene was 
presented, for nearly two-thirds were rolling on the ground before 
twenty yards had been traversed.” 

The secretary and treasurer is expected to turn his rooms into a 
kind of exhibition shop, or show room, and to take his lunch in the 
kitchen, in order that the ladies who desire it may inspect the prizes 
before they are carted off for distribution. He is required to supply 
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the local papers with lists of the prizes and names of winners, and 
especially is his attention directed to the necessity of forwarding a 
glowing description of the sports to Bed//’s Life. For all these 
labours, and the anxieties consequent upon their due discharge, he is 
rewarded by a round of three cheers, after the greater luminaries 
and the ladies have received an ovation at the distribution ; and, 
mayhap, an invitation to dine with some reverend Amphitryon who 
has taken an interest in the proceedings. Well might this great 
“ dual” official exclaim :— 
*Tis not in mortals to command success, 


But you do more, Sempronius, don’t deserve it, 
And take my word you’ll get no jot the less. 


Sirius. 








MINA BRETTON. 
A STORY. 


EADING out of a tiny room fitted up as a library is a 
long narrow glass conservatory ; one side of it is filled 
with a mass of blooming flowers, the other with simply 
twelve green boxes containing twelve orange trees just 

bursting into bloom. Standing in the room is a solitary individual 
—a young man about twenty-five years of age, nearly six feet 
high, with broad masculine shoulders. Of his face, the lower half 
is concealed by a short Italian beard, and the upper lighted by 
a pair of large grey eyes set very far apart. This human case 
contains the soul, heart, and mind of Frank Legget, who is now 
for the first time in his life gazing on the flowers in Mina 
Bretton’s conservatory. He is fresh from Germany, laden with a 
letter for her from her brother. He wonders what the sister of his 
friend will be like. He congratulates himself that (as the man- 
servant has just informed him) Mrs. Bretton is out—he shall see /Ae 
Mina (of whom he has heard so much) alone. “Girls never come 
up to a fellow’s expectations,” he tells himself as he stands there, 
half consciously, half unconsciously waiting to fall in love with her. 
Talk of “spontaneous affection,” or “ love at first sight,” this sort of 
thing is generally predetermined on. ove is a science, that takes a 
certain time to learn, so if the process is not gone through after the 
preliminary meeting, it has taken place before it ; unless, indeed, the 
man is of that flimsy material that any “human form divine” in the 
shape of a woman fails not to produce the same result. Now Frank 
Legget has gone through the first stage, and is all ready for action. 
The air is heavy with the sweet scent of lemon verbena, roses, and 
orange blooms. One last ray of the setting sun sends a golden glow 
aslant the flowers, and helps to dazzle his vision, as a quick, soft 
tread ascends the steps from the garden, and a tall pale form, clad in 
white, is at the top. Is this his ideal? He pauses not to consider 
whether or no—he but feels she is his fate. Scarcely does he know 
how he introduces himself and his letter to her—afterwards he cannot 
recall to his memory how they arrived at the degree of intimacy he 
feels they have achieved, ere Mrs. Bretton appears. Has he been 
there, seated opposite to Mina Bretton, ten minutes—ten hours—or ten 
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years? He knows not! Her mother is an interruption, but not alto- 
gether an unwelcome one, for does it not depend on her whether he 
shall ever see his divinity again? Joy unheard of! She invites him 
to stay to dinner, if he has not a better engagement ; she is sure “ Mr. 
Bretton will be delighted to hear of his son George, from the lips of 
one who has so recently seen him.” What other engagement could 
he possibly have? He accepts without a moment’s hesitation, per- 
fectly oblivious of the fact that Jack Lawson is waiting dinner for 
him at his club, by appointment. In what a maze the dinner passes ! 
He talks of George Bretton, he interests the father with sketches of 
their German student life, and he watches to hear Mina’s soft low 
laugh at some quaint tale or other. He never thinks of what he 
is eating. The first time that he really regains his senses since he 
saw Mina in the conservatory is when she and Mrs. Bretton rise 
and leave the room. And, as one awaking from a dream, he hears 
Mr. Bretton say, ‘‘ Try that port, Mr. Legget ; it is a great favourite 
with George, and I suppose friends’ tastes agree in wine, as well as 
in other matters—here’s your very good health. I am delighted to 
have made your acquaintance, and hope as long as you are in 
town you will make this house your head-quarters.” 

Frank expresses a ready acquiescence to do as the old man 
proposes, and tosses off the wine with sympathetic alacrity. 

When he and Mr. Bretton enter the drawing-room a quarter of an 
hour later he takes in the scene at a glance. Mrs. Bretton at the 
tea-table pouring out the tea, Mina seated on a low chair with an 
open book in her lap, and within a few feet of her is (a fend in 
human shape) a young man about his own age. He is glad to 
observe that he is short and stout, with round black eyes, and short, 
crisp, curly black hair. He sits with his hands, which are white and 
fat, spread out on his knees, and his head thrown well back. This 
creature appears to be very intimate with the whole family, is patted on 
the shoulder by Mr. Bretton with “ Here you are, John,” and actually 
talks to Mina as if she were of the same flesh and blood as other 
people. The “beast” has a very good tenor voice, Frank is obliged 
to admit, and sings remarkably well ; but why should he order Mina 
to play his accompaniments in that offhand way, and actually take 
her to task for not performing some bar to his satisfaction? Frank 
would like to punch his head. 

“Don’t you sing, Mr. Legget?” inquires Mina presently ; “ John 
is monopolising all the music.” Poor Frank is fain to admit he does 
not. “Nota tiny, tiny bit? We will forgive you if you don’t sing 
as well as John ; hasn’t he a lovely voice ?” 
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“Yes, I suppose so,” answers Frank, in a low tone, looking 
straight into her face. 

“You suppose so!” echoes Mina ; “don’t you know ?” 

“T was not listening,” says Frank. “I was looking at you, and 
wondering how and why you stood his corrections so meekly.” 

“ John’s corrections !” returns the girl in an amazed voice ; “ why, 
I have been used to them all my life—I should feel quite lost with- 
out them.” . 

“ And without 4zm also?” inquires Frank, hotly. 

“ And without him also,” laughs Mina—“I have never thought of 
that before. Here, John, Mr. Legget wants to know if I should feel 
lost without you.” 

“Yes, Mina ; did you speak to me?” And John Elliot turns away 
from answering Mrs. Bretton and crosses the room—very like a black 
bear, Frank thinks. Is it something in the expression of Frank’s 
large eyes that causes Mina to reply (with a hot blush), “ Nothing of 
any consequence, John. Will you come and sing another song ?” 

“Not to-night, Mina, I think,” he answers gravely. ‘‘ You look 
warm ; have I tired you with my music?” (This last remark in a tone 
too low for Frank to catch.) 

“No, I am not tired of your music or anything—why do you ask ? 
You are not generally of so inquiring a nature.” 

“Because you do not generally ook as you do this evening,” he 
replies ; “I shall say good night, Mina,” and he holds out his hand. 
Mina lays hers in it for an instant, and simply returns “Good night.” 
Frank feels obliged to follow in his train ; he too holds out his hand. 
“Good bye, Miss Bretton.” Her eyes drop beneath //s gaze ; Frank 
feels his power—he is satisfied. 


* * % w * we 


A fortnight has elapsed since Frank’s first visit to the Brettons. 

He is again standing in the library alone—again waiting for Mina 
—but the scene is very different. It is nine o'clock in the evening, 
the room is brilliantly lighted, and the conservatory gay with many- 
coloured lamps, for it is Mina’s birthday, and this is her birthday /é¢e. 
During the past ten days Frank has been constantly in her society, 
and the intercourse has ripened his love. He has talked, walked, 
gardened, shopped, read poetry, fetched and carried, escorted her 
and her mother to tea-fights, theatres, routs, and balls ; has quizzed 
all her female and covertly abused her male friends, and in short 
made himself as thoroughly, miserably happy as any young fool of 
his age could well do in fifteen days of love-making. The detestable 
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John has been absent, but Frank hears he is to be of the party that 
evening, although, as Mina observed at luncheon, “he didn’t dance.” 

So there Frank stands, taking a last stare in the glass at his fault- 
less “get up,” and then examining a large bouquet of red and white 
roses (minus paper) in a jewelled holder, his birthday offering for 
Mina. He hears the rustle of her dress ere she enters the room ; 
she does not know he has arrived, and starts with a glad surprise 
when she perceives him. ‘Timidly he places the bunch of roses in 
her hands, without a word. 

“For me!” she exclaims, pressing her face down over them ; 
“how good of you! and what a lovely holder—it is the prettiest 
present I have had to-day.” 

Frank watches her pleasure. “Do you know the language of 
flowers ?” he asks. 

“ No—tell me,” she entreats, looking up into his face. 

“Innocent yet,” thinks Frank. “I can’t now,” he answers, turn- 
ing away into the conservatory. 

She follows him. 

“Tsn’t it all pretty ?” she asks. 

“Yes,” he replies. “If by a// you mean yourself and your attire. 
Turn round, young lady ; let’s have a look at you. You havea white 
dress on to-night, I perceive, but it is not so pretty as that one I first 
saw you in, a fortnight ago—that looked like an angel’s.” 

*‘ And this ?” she laughingly inquires. 

“Ts like a bride’s; you only want the orange blossom. Shall I 
pick youa bit?” ~ 

“No, no, not for the world,” exclaims Mina ; “don’t touch them.” 

“Why not? are they sacred? That reminds me, your mother told 
me these orange trees had a history attached to them—and I was to 
ask you for it. Come and tell me now ; there is plenty of time before 
anybody comes ; here is a seat ; now begin.” 

Mina seats herself, and murmurs “ You ought to know, I suppose. 
If I tell you the story of my orange flowers, will you tell me the 
meaning of your roses ?” 

“Yes, I promise,” answers Frank firmly. They have both turned 
a little paler than usual. She lays the roses by her side, clasps her 
hands on her knees, and with half averted head and cast down eyes 
_ commences (as a child would say a lesson, hurriedly and mono- 
tonously) : “I was born in Sicily. It is the custom there to plant twelve 
orange trees the day a girl is born—the flowers to form her bridal 
wreath when she shall marry. We came over to England when I was 
five years old, and papa brought the trees he had reared with him. 
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Asa child I called them mine, and watched as year by year my 
bridal garland grew. I laughed and joked ; and wondered when the 
trees would bloom, and when I should wear their blossom. And 
my kind cousin John teased and coaxed, petted and spoilt me, 
until this time last year—then, as I stood idly counting the buds upon 
the trees, he came and asked me to marry him. Papa and mamma 
both wished it, and so I said I would. I promised that this year’s 
flowers should make my wreath—and that is all.” 

“ Ail, Mina! all! You have left out one thing in your tale 
altogether—you have never mentioned the word /ove. You want to 
know the meaning of my roses—they mean that word love. In these 
days I suppose it is an exploded notion to join love and marriage 
together, and a girl can make her bridal wreath of orange flowers 
alone, and have not one rosebud in the whole wreath.” Frank 
raises his voice as he finishes. (And they are both too much occupied 
to observe that John Elliot has arrived on the scene of action before 
the close of Mina’s narrative. He stands in the library concealed 
from view, overhearing the conversation between his affianced 
wife and a man who a fortnight since was an utter stranger to her. 
He also has his floral offering—a huge bepapered Covent Garden 
afiair, all colours of the rainbow. Poor fellow! it is never offered.) 

“ Why did you not tell me this before?” asks Frank excitedly. 

“I did not know—I did not feel,” Mina answers incoherently, 
standing up and grasping her roses tightly. 

“You will keep my roses,” he exclaims. “ Mina, have I taught 
you their meaning? (grasping her hand) tell me.” 

“IT hear some one coming ; let me go,” she entreats. 

“One word—if you were not going to marry your cousin—would 
you throw away my roses ?” 

For answer Mina presses her lips on to the flowers, pushes them back 
into his hands, and says, “I give them back to you—and all my 
happiness goes with them; but John loves me; and now I know 
what that word means ; I cannot ruin his happiness to make my own.” 

“And am I not to be considered at all, then ?” asks Frank, sadly. 

“I can’t help you,” she answers. “I have promised John, papa, 
mamma, and everybody.” Then suddenly, as he turns impatiently 
away, she cries out, “Oh, my love! my love! are you not satisfied ? 
Don’t you see my heart is breaking?” And she passes bewildered 
through the library, her dress almost brushing the concealed lover. 

The guests arrive; stout mothers and slight daughters, sweet 
seventeens and girls of seven seasons ; tall dark Young Englanders, 
with beplastered hair carefully parted-down the middle of their 
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ctaniums, and liliputian specimens of every known flower carefully 
arranged in their button holes; fair bearded men, from the War 
Office, who loll at the doorways, and tumble the artificial flowers and 
bows that loop back the muslin curtains—men who “don’t dance,” 
and make themselves particularly disagreeable to their hostess, when 
she dives through the crowd in a vain effort to look up a partner for 
a girl unable to find one for herself. Flirtations—valses—ices— 
nonsense—champagne—supper—and thump, thump, thump on the 
piano by the hired musician, with more coat sleeve and knuckle than 
“touch,” as the cornet waxes louder and louder, and the evening 
progresses. 

“‘ What a jolly valse!” remarks Angelina to Edwin as they pause 
in the dance—hot, giddy, and excited. Amongst all this moves 
Mina, the queen of the fée. Her crown seems to hurt her though, 
if one may judge by the occasional contraction of her brow. She 
dances the opening quadrille with John, as in duty bound ; then in 
five minutes fills up her programme promiscuously to the very end. 
Frank also dances away industriously. His partners find his manners 
do not come up to his appearance, and ‘‘ awfully slow!” is one girl’s 
verdict to another, in after-supper confidences. 

“Your birthday, Mina,” observes old Mr. Lucas, “and no one 
brought you any flowers! What have your young cavaliers been 
thinking about? Here, John—-Mr. Legget—how came you to be so 
neglectful? I would have provided my niece with some myself, but 
I thought she would be overwhelmed with bouquets.” (Are there 
not two withered bunches lying neglected at the foot of the conser- 
vatory steps? Yet both the young men look as guilty as if the 
accusation was true.) 

At half-past three it is over—the last “Good night” is wished—the 
last carriage rolls away, and Mr. and Mrs. Bretton, Mina, Frank, and 
John, stand alone together in the deserted drawing-room. “ Well, it 
all went off capitally,” observed Mrs. Bretton with hospitable pride. 
“But I don’t think Tompkins’s jellies were quite as clear as usual. 
Come, young people, it is time to think of bed. You all three look 
wofully tired—not a touch of colour in the cheeks of the whole of 
you. You must show John your presents to-morrow morning, Mina.” 

“Yes, mamma,” answers Mina wearily. And she rises to say “Good 
night.” “Stay a moment, Mina,” says John, “I have not given you my 
present yet—will you come into the library with me?” Mina silently 
acquiesces, and passes from the room with him. 

“We'll go to bed, my dear, if you have no objection,” remarks 
Mr. Bretton cheerfully—“ and see the present in the morning. No use 
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waiting up; lovers keep no count of time ; they may be half an hour. 
Ha, ha, ha! Take my advice, Frank, and follow our example.” 
Frank mutters incoherently something about having a smoke before 
he turns in; and as Mr. and Mrs. Bretton leave the room, throws 
himself upon the sofa and buries his head in the cushion. John 
leads the way, followed by Mina, silently along the passage, through 
the library, and into the conservatory. With two or three exceptions 
the coloured lamps are all burnt out, and the orange flowers are dimly 
seen, like shadowy white flakes, resting on their shiny leaves. 

He takes her hands and places her on the seat she has occupied 
once before that evening, when Frank was her companion. (She notes 
the coincidence.) 

“T have brought you here, Mina, to give you a birthday gift ; but 
before I do so I want you to listen to something. A great, awkward, 
stupid fellow was foolish enough to fancy that he could make his 
cousin happy if she married him. He thought his love would smooth 
the pathway of her life, and shield her from all harm. He gained 
her parents’ consent to woo her, and in the end she promised to be his. 
And then—then another fellow came and stole her heart away. But 
still she remained loyal to her cousin, and thought—poor child !— 
he would accept her sacrifice. One evening he overheard a con- 
versation between her and the—the other man. Not much of it, but 
yet enough to show ” 

But Mina starts up and interrupts him. ‘ Enough, John, enough. 
Do not be so cruel.” 

“ Cruel, child!” he replies calmly. “ I shall never be cruel any more. 
My birthday present to you, is—your freedom.” 

Mina stands before him with dilated eyes, and gasps out, “ You 
are not teasing me, John? Do you mean it? is it true? /rwe that I 
am free?” 

“Yes, Mina, it is true.” He presses his lips upon her forehead 
calmly, almost coldly, stern resolve in every movement. “And 
you?” she murmurs inquiringly. 

“Never mind me,” he answers, as he stoops to pick a tiny sprig of 
orange blossom, and turns away—a smile so sad upon his face that 
Mina puts her hands up to her eyes to shut it out. 

He meets Frank in the hall, and quietly says, “‘ Mina wants you in 
the library.” Then takes his hat down from the hat-stand, opens the 
front door, and steps out into the cold pale morning light—the scent 
of the orange blossom in his hand the transient memorial of his 
happiness. 

Aice LEE. 





For MUSIC. 


SAID to my sorrow, vanish, 

Too long hast thou lingered here ! 
At last from my heart I banish 

A guest I have held too dear. 


I prayed to the years to hasten 
My youth that it might not stay; 

But the shadow did not lessen, 
And followed me night and day. 


I summoned the winds to bear me 
To isles of the farthest deep ; 

But ever Grief hovered near me, 
And ever it bade me weep. 


I tried to fulfil a mission, 

And toil in the haunts of men ; 
As soon as I lost that vision, 

I longed to see it again. 


I called upon Love to nestle 
Within my bosom secure, 

But Love was afraid to wrestle 
With a foe so strong and pure. 


I called upon Faith to save me, 
To lead to happier years ; 

But a tear was all she gave. me, 
As she pointed to the spheres. 


Then I bade my soul surrender, 
And fight no longer in vain, 
When Music, divine and tender, 

Had pity upon my pain. 


With Music my grief was mated, 
With Music my grief took wing ; 
My sorrow was all translated, 
As winter is changed to spring. 
M. Beruam-Epwarps. 
GG2 





MAKING THE WORST OF IT. 
BY JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


,CHAPTER XXV. 
A CLUE TO THE MYSTERY. 


HIS is the age of unrest. In the olden time men worked 
for competence, and having gained it retired to pass the 
evening of life—or shall we not say the twilight, the 
dawning of the better life?—in repose. Nowadays there 

is no thought of retirement. Much toils for more. Success is a call to 
greater exertion. We work without ceasing until the hour of death. 
Look around the House of Commons. There are many men 
who did not enter Parliament until they were fifty years old, until 
they had made a fortune by trade. And at fifty, when they might enjoy 
the fruits of their industry, they plan and conduct new ventures, and 
sit on committees, and are civil to hungry or exacting constituents. 
This unrest may not be good for us, but it is in vain to admonish. 
The spirit of the age is mighty, and commands the Reason. 

Mr. Stot was elected M.P. for Mammonton, after a costly and 
exciting contest. The former member, who was under considerable 
obligations to Mr. Stot, took the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds 
to oblige his financial friend, and the affair was so well arranged 
that Mr. Stot had the field to himself for two days, Still it was not 
easy to keep the advantage, because the other side started the eldest 
son of a peer, and heir to a rent-roll of £60,000 a year. Mr. Stot 
swallowed pledges as a glutton bolts green peas, but the eldest 
son was dainty and scrupulous. Mr. Stot was chaffed about his 
career, and on the hustings the eldest son, who was young and 
inexperienced, sneered at his opponent because he had been a police- 
man. ‘That was a fine opening for Mr. Stot. He was not ashamed, 
he said, of his humble origin. He rejoiced that he did not inherit 
lands filched from the people by the favouritism of a degraded 
monarch. It was no disgrace to have honourably served in an 
honourable service. But it was not what he had been, but what he 
was. Well, he had done as much for the trade and industry of the 
country as any living man, and he was proud to have made a fortune 
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without anybody’s help. He knew how to spend as well as to earn. 
His pockets were pretty full, and he did not keep them buttoned. 

There were three cheers for the peeler, and Mr. Stot had the show 
of hands, and headed the poll. He hurried up to town, and took 
the oaths and his seat. It was the last week in July, and he had only 
ten days of Parliamentary life before the recess ; yet when he was 
riding home, after listening to the speech called the Queen’s, he was 
wondering why men were so anxious to get into Parliament. It is 
not the best club in London. It is not select, and the dinners are 
not comparable to Carlton or Reform dinners, because there is con- 
stant worry and bustle. Out of the six hundred and fifty-eight 
members not more than a hundred can hope to achieve distinction 
in debate. Is it love of country that prompts the five hundred and 
fifty-eight to fume, fret, intrigue, and pay heavily for a seat in Parlia- 
ment? The back benchers are generally endowed with sound 
common sense, and do not suppose that they are indispensable to 
the country. It is the love of social distinction that makes a seat 
in the Commons worth from £1,000 to £20,000 for an uncer- 
tain period not exceeding seven sessions. Well is the country served 
which is served for honour, and to gratify the craving for social 
distinction. 

Perhaps Mr. Stot would have been more pleased with his legislative 
position if he had been less harassed by other affairs. In the City he 
was bothered with a loan for a demi-oriental-semi-potentate. The 
loan was a good thing, money was a drug in the market, and yet the 
loan did not go off. The cause of the mischance was the weather. 
The heat was so great that the slightest physical exertion plunged 
you into a natural Turkish bath. The City was broiling hot. The 
refreshment bars were crowded with men clamorous for iced drinks, 
and the thought of a plate of soup at Birch’s was unendurable. 
Therefore everybody who could went out of town to lie under the 
shade of trees or to get a sea breeze, and Mr. Stot’s loan was not 
taken up as it would have been if the thermometer had registered 
something under 70° in the shade. In finance a slight accident 
will ruin a splendid enterprise. The cup of harass and worry was 
filled to overflowing by partial discomfort at home. Mrs. Stot was 
continually fretting about Alice Clayton, and instead of being cheerful 
and forbearing as becometh the helpmeet of a busy man, she was dull 
and querulous. She declared that with half her husband’s knowledge 
she would have found Alice, dead or alive. In vain Mr. Stot explained 
that all was being done that could be done, and that when they got a 
clue there would be no difficulty in ascertaining the fate of Alice. 
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Mrs. Stot was not mollified. If people cared for Alice as she did a clue 
would have been discovered long ago, and she did not believe that 
Doloski and Gouger had more sense than tom-cats. As Mr. Stot 
conducted the investigation, and Doloski and Gouger acted under 
his orders, the murmurings of Mrs. Stot were unpleasantly personal. 

When Mr. Stot arrived home, intending to devote the hours before 
dinner to correspondence about the loan, he was met in the entrance 
hall by his wife. 

“‘T have been looking for you ever so. long. They are waiting in 
the study. I suppose I can go in with you?” 

“Who is waiting ?” 

“Oh, I forgot; you don’t know. But I amso excited. It is poor 
Mr. Clayton anda clue. I am sure he is a clue.” 

“T am fagged as a fox after a fifteen-mile run. Give me a glass of 
beer, which is meat and drink combined.” 

“Tt shall be‘sent to the’study. Shall I come in?” 

““No, my dear. Most likely it is a false:scent, and if not, the fewer 
present the more we shall get out of the clue.” 

“Stot, you will not let me have even an hour's hope.” 

“Nonsense. I won't lose the game by following false scents. 
Send in the keer.” 

Mr. Stet went into the study, shook hands with Henry, and was 
intrriuced to Mr. Coley, who would be described in advertisement 
language as a young man of gentlemanly appearance. 

“ Mr. Coley thinks he has some clue to the fate of Alice. I'thought 
it best for him to see you, though I fear his information will not 
help us.” 

“We shall see about the value of the information. Well, Mr. 
Coley, you think that you know something about Alice Clayton ? 
Business is business, and any information that helps us will be 
handsomely paid for.” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Coley, “I do not want money. I agree 
with Mr. Clayton that what I have to communicate is not likely to 
be of use, but I thought it a duty to see you.” 

“You are right, sir. You'do not live in England, I presume ?” 

“T have not done so for some years.” 

“ Exactly. I always said that our clue was to be found abroad. 
Please tell us what you know.” 

Mr. Stot busied himself in rubbing his elaborate watch-key with 
the cuff of his coat-sleeve while Mr. Coley spoke. 

“ About six years ago I was staying in Paris, and I became acquainted 
with a girl who was, I think, seeking an engagement at a theatre.” 
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“‘ What was her name ?” asked Henry. 

“ Clayton, do not interrupt Mr. Coley.” 

“T called her Marie, and I have forgotten her name, if I ever knew 
it. We were walking in the gardens of the Tuileries when Marie 
stopped to speak to a girl who was seated, and whom I knew to be 
English by the accent. The English girl was whispering to Marie, 
when a middle-aged man approached and roughly told her to come 
with him. Marie said that the girl had been at school with her, and 
that she had run away from school to Paris, had changed her name, 
and was to marry the Englishman. I asked her name, and she told’‘me 
it was Alice Clayton, but it was a secret, and that even the Englishman 
did not know her real name. I did not believe the story, and should 
soon have forgotten it, but two or three days afterwards I met the 
girl and the man in the same place. I began to think about what 
Marie had told me, and wondered if it could be true. ‘The man left 
the girl on a chair while he crossed the path to speak to some 
persons on the other side. I walked to where the girl was sitting and 
said, ‘I hope Miss Alice Clayton is well.’ I was immediately sorry 
for what I had done. I could not speak to her again, for her com- 
panion came up, and she said, ‘ Frank, I feel ill; take me home.’ 
They left, and I did not meet them again.” 

“The man’s name was Frank ?” asked Henry. 

“Yes. The terror of the girl impressed all the circumstances on 
my mind. I remained for a week in Paris, but though constantly on 
the look-out I did not see her again.” 

“ What sort of man was Frank ?” asked Mr. Stot. 

“T should know the girl, but not the man. All I remember is that 
he was rough to the girl.” 

“‘ Did you see Marie again ?” 

“‘No. I called at the house where she lodged, and I was told she 
had gone away.” 

“You know, then, where Marie lived? Write it down,” said Mr. 
Stot, pointing to the writing materials. 

“TI am sorry that I can give you no better help.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Coley ; your information is clear, and it may be a 
clue, though we cannot catch hold of it at the moment. Where do 
you dine to-morrow ?” 

“T have no engagement.” 

“Then dine here at seven—and mind it is seven, Greenwich 
time.” 

Henry seemed overcome by the narrative, and when Mr. Coley 
departed could only press his hand. 
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“ Clayton, if we can track this Marie—and it is not improbable— 
we may find Alice quicker than we expect. By the whispering it is 
clear that Marie knew something about her movements.” 

“We may be sure that the worst that could befall any girl has be- 
fallen my child. Frank was the name of her companion. That man was 
my enemy. ‘The misery and shame of the father, the affliction and 
death of the mother, did not satisfy him. He had heard, perhaps,. 
that I loved the child, and he has destroyed her.” 

“There you are, Clayton—plunging into speculations instead of 
plodding at the facts. Frank is not such a very uncommon name.” 

Mr. Stot could not change the opinion of Henry, and indeed had 
arrived at the same conclusion, though he would not avow it to the 
father of the lost girl. 

Mr. Doloski came in the evening, and was told about the informa- 
tion of Mr. Coley. 

“You will be off to Paris and try to hunt down this Marie. I 
would go myself, and let the loan go bark, but you will do the busi- 
ness better. I am sure poor Clayton is right, and that that scoundrel 
Mellish trapped the poor child. Doloski, I am not much in favour 
of revenge, but I should like to wring the neck of that murdering 
villain.” 

“An artful dog. How he cleared out of the way, 
Doloski. 

“T connect him with Alice in this way. He had his knife in 
Clayton, that is clear. He knew where the Claytons lived, for the 
scoundrel confessed to me he had written a letter to the school- 
mistress of the child. We made no secret to the woman in charge 
of the house that Alice was going to a school in France, and I posted 
a letter to that woman—gone, Doloski, no one knows where—from 
Alice. Thus the scoundrel could get to the whereabouts of the 
child. ‘Then, Doloski, the child was unknown ; and what other man 
could persuade her to leave her school and her friends? He could. 
He terrified her about her father, and, as Coley says, treated her 
roughly. Why should she forsake us, for she had clung to Mrs. Stot as 
if she had been her mother ten times over? Mellish tempted her 
into hiding away from us for ever. And you know that it was not 
long after there was that to do about the death of Mrs. Mellish. It 
might not have been murder, but it was cruel manslaughter. Do you 
remember at the inquest that there was evidence that Mrs. Mellish 
had provoked him by getting jealous? Who was she jealous of? 
Depend upon it, Doloski, she had learnt something about Alice.” 

This long speech, like other speeches, was not delivered as it. 


” said Mr. 
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appears in print, but was divided into paragraphs by pufis at a cigar 
and sips at a glass of grog. 

It’s Mellish,” said Mr. Doloski, “ but he is long past finding.” 

“ Perhaps not if he is alive. What we want now is to find Alice, 
and if we do that, we may give Mellish a taste of the hulks before he 
dies. We can prove forgery, and there is the verdict of manslaughter 
against him. But we must not bother about Mellish now. Look 
up Marie, and, Doloski, don’t lose a chance for the sake of sparing 
the coin.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


CITIZEN DELORME, 


“So far, the smallest of boys could have done the business. I go to 
the house in the Quartier Latin, and, thinks I, they will not remember 
Marie here. But I was wrong, as most people are who think first and 
inquire afterwards. I saw a woman—the concierge—and introduced 
myself. Had she been there long? For ten years. Did she 
remember Marie lodging with her? Did I mean Marie Belloc ? 
Perhaps. Oh, yes, certainly. She was with her for nearly six 
months. When? About six years ago. Was Marie visited by any 
friends? Only by the lover who married her. Not by an English 
girl? Ah, my stupid head. Yes, twice. What was the name of 
the English girl? Ah, that was a secret. She had run away from 
school and was very /riste. You never heard her name? Three 
times jamais. And Marie? She married Auguste Delorme. Where 
are they? What, I come from England and not know about 
Delorme? No. Delorme was leader of a grand society to 
found a Republic. He was betrayed, and escaped to England. 
And Marie? They were long separated. Where is Marie? At 
Baden, playing with the French company. That is the information I 
get here. I shall set off for Baden. Would it not be well for Gouger 
to look up Delorme ?” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Stot to his wife, “this looks like getting 
out of the wood. I am not a sanguinary man, as my old fricnd the 
Colonel says, but I would take short odds that Coley has set us in 
the track. We are not likely to get a word out of Delorme, and 
Marie is the well for us to pump. However, Doloski is right. We 
must try the unlikely as well as the likely. I’d look after the frog 
myself, but it won’t do for a finance swell and M.P. to do any 
detecting. But, my dear, I often long for the old work.” 
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Mr. Gouger ascertained that there was to be a public meeting in 
favour of the Universal Republic and the Equality and Elevation of 
Mankind, at which Auguste Delorme, patriot and exile, was to be 
present. Mr. Gouger resolved to attend the meeting and have a look 
at Delorme. He was accompanied by Henry, whose resignation and 
patience were not proof against the thought that his child had been 
the victim of his relentless foe. The passions that had slumbered 
for years were awakened, and again Henry hungered and thirsted for 
revenge. 

The meeting was held at the St. Giles’s Hall of Free Thought 
and Human Progress. 

The hall was a dark, dismal room, into which two hundred 
people might have been wedged by skilful packing. However, as 
not more than fifty persons responded to the invitation of the com- 
mittee, there was ample space. The chair was taken by a Polish 
refugee, who called upon the men of England to strike for freedom, 
happiness, and progress ; and he painted a glowing picture of human 
regeneration and the equal distribution of wealth, when everybody 
will be rich and have leisure to enjoy the bountiful gifts of Nature, 
which are now monopolised by the band of thieves called the pro- 
perty class. Citizen Delorme moved a resolution in favour of the 
Universal Republic, and, though he spoke half French and half English, 
his speech was applauded. The French Revolution began with the 
destruction of the Bastile, and the Universal Revolution must begin 
by burning the gallows and razing the prisons. Why were men sent 
to prison? For trying to take a little of their own from greedy 
thieves. As for other pretended crimes, it was not the prisoners, but 
society that was guilty. Every man was entitled to health, plenty, 
and happiness, and if he had these things, which were the universal 
birthright, he would live at peace with the universal brotherhood. 
Ah, citizens, let us never forget that the prisoners and the slaves of 
the hulks are our brethren, and suffer for the wickedness of society, 
and for our apathy. The clanking of their chains is a prayer for 
deliverance. We hear the prayer. We could deliver them, and we 
do not. Citizen Delorme was followed by Citizen Scraggs, who 
remarked that the poor were many and the rich few, and that 
numbers must win if there was equal organisation. Why had there 
not been that organisation? Why had the conspiracy of wealth 
against the rights of man been successful for century after century ? 
Because the many were in the bonds of ignorance. But what was 
now happening? Alarmed at the clanking of the chains of their 
victims, the tyrants were striking off the chains. The people were 
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to be educated, were to be relieved from the bonds of ignorance ; and 
when that was done, the people would organise and seize their 
rights. He did not agree with Citizen Delorme that the prisons should 
be razed. They should be kept for the tyrants. Citizen Delorme 
observed that there were plenty of lamp-posts, and, therefore, prisons 
would not be needed for punishing the oppressors. This remark was 
greeted with laughter and loud cheers. ; 

While the Universal Republicans were speaking Henry looked at a 
man who sat before them, and who frequently applauded Citizen 
Delorme. 

“Gouger, that is the fellow we saw in the public-house, and who | 
was run over. I'll ask him about his daughter.” 

“‘ Every one to his taste, but I would not speak to such a hang dog 
scoundrel for the sake of fifty interesting daughters.” 

Henry touched Dick Feckles on the shoulder. Dick turned and 
scowled on Henry. 

“Don’t you know me ?” 

“No, and I don’t want,” snarled Dick. 

“T helped you home after that little accident. How is Ruth?” 

“ Blazing for all I care ; and will you just leave me and her alone ?” 
snarled Dick, as he shuffled higher up the bench. 

“ Ah,” said a woman who was snuffing freely, “ Dick has temper 
enough for twenty devils, and is a good bit teased. He can’t abear 
being spoken to by a gent, because, as the saying is, he were once a 
reg’ler tipper-topper hisself.” 

The resolution and a vote of thanks to the chairman concluded 
the business of the meeting. Mr. Gouger stepped up to the platform, 
and asked Citizen Delorme for the favour of a minute’s private con- 
versation. With the grand politeness that is peculiarly French, 
Citizen Delorme assented, and was moving to a corner of the plat- 
form when Citizen Scraggs warned him in an audible whisper to 
beware of spies. Citizen Delorme smiled a defiant smile. 

“That gentleman is needlessly alarmed. I am not a spy; my 
business relates to private affairs.” 

“ Pardon for the error of the Citizen. He knows how I am hunted 
and spied by day and night. Your Government would surrender me 
but for the fear of the people.” 

“ A friend of mine is seeking his daughter, who has been missing 
for years. She was known to Madame Delorme, and we thought you 
might give us some information.” 

“T know not, sir, about Madame ma femme or her friends. Good 
night, sir.” 

“Stop,” said Mr. Gouger, putting his hand into his pocket. “ You 
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might remember about the affair, and we will pay well if you will 
take the pains to think it over.” 

“Ah. Not here. These citizens would ask for participation in 
what I get.” 

“Good. Have a little supper with us. You know Temple Bar. 
We will wait for you there, south side.” . 

“I will be quick there. I will tell the citizens you want my speech 
for a journal.” 

While Henry and Mr. Gouger were en route for Temple Bar, the 
latter remarked that the Universal Republicans would be dangerous 
if they had power. 

**But they have no power,” said Henry, “and the scheme is 
absurd.” 

“Perhaps, but Scraggs made a point about education. If the 
many had education they might organise, and they could then fight, 
though I don’t think they would win. If I were one of the outcasts I 
should go in for revolution. In my opinion, Mr. Clayton, we should 
look after the bodies as well as the minds. Education makes poverty 
dangerous.” 

Citizen Delorme did not keep them waiting. The trio went to the 
private room of a tavern, and were speedily supplied with a substan- 
tial supper. The eating of Citizen Delorme was not creditable to the 
cheap restaurant dinners supplied to the Leicester Square exiles. 

When the meal was over, and the party had lighted their cigars, 
Mr. Gouger succinctly explained the circumstances to Citizen 
Delorme, omitting names. 

**Ah!” exclaimed the Citizen, “I do know of that affair. With 
ma femme i met them. Marie spoke to the girl. The man was mde. 
I told him in English, which I spoke perfect then, for my father was in 
exile here, and I was in English schools Yor many years. I tell that he 
must be polite to Madame ma femme, or I should slap in the face. 
The ladies scream. Marie took me, and the girl the man, and we 
were parted.” 

“What was the name of the girl?” asked Mr. Gouger. 

“Tt is gone. I cannot say.” 

“ That is a pity.” 

“ Ah, but the name of the man I do not forget. The girl call him 
Frank.” 

Henry looked hard at Mr. Gouger. 

“ The girl I did not see again. The man many times.” 

“Where ?” asked Henry. 

“In London.” 
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“ When ?” 

“It may be one month or one and a half. It was in Restaurant 
Potage. He was writing a letter. I spoke to him and make 
amende honorable by telling him I was too quick when I met him in 
Paris with Madame ma femme, and I ask him how is Madame Frank. 
He look red and*white, and said he did not know me. But his face 
say to his tongue, You lie.” 

“In London! We may yet find him, Gouger.” 

‘‘ Find ?” said Delorme. “Yes. I have seen him often in the street.” 

“When next you see him follow him at any cost. We shall give 
you fifty pounds for your trouble. Here is a trifle for your informa- 
tion.” And Mr. Gouger handed the Citizen a five pound note. 

“‘T take it because my property is confiscate, and the people do 
not give what they should to those who are martyrs for them.” 

“ Do not divide that with the citizens,” said Mr. Gouger. 

“No, no. Unless all divide one cannot do so.” 

Citizen Delorme departed with many protestations of friendship. 

‘“‘ Gouger,” said Henry, “we shall find that villain.” 

“Yes; but you had better not join in the pursuit.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the first thing is to find your child, and your revenge 
might shut his mouth. There will be time enough for that when we 
have got our information.” 

“ As you will, Gouger. If I met him I think he would have lived 
his last hour.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
ROSE GETS WORK TO Do. 


Mrs. THompson leant against the chest of drawers. Rose sat in a 
low-seated, long-backed chair that was perhaps easier than it appeared. 
Mrs. Thompson, coarse, ungainly, and her face the colour of the fire 
over which she stood for hours daily to cook for her customers. 
Rose, wrapped in a shawl, pale, delicate, and downcast. 

“It’s a fancy I’ve took to you, my dear, and I wish you had done 
the same by me. But it’s no good wishing. I might take to liking 
the beautifullest thing in this wide world, but the beautifullest thing 
might feel otherwise towards me.” 

Rose, without raising her eyes, replied that she was very grateful 
for Mrs. Thompson’s kindness. 

“Tt aint gratitude but liking me is what I spoke of, my dear. But 
lor, you have too much on your poor heart for any liking, even if I 
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was an angel. But, leastways, dear, stop here you must till you have 
a finer home, and as you won’t take my bread, which you are wel- 
come to, I’ve got a place for you which was settled about yesterday 
when I was in the City.” 

“Why do you take so much trouble about me?” . 

Rose was possessed by an evil spirit, and she almost resented the 
loving kindness that sought to save her from perishing. 

“There’s no trouble, dear. If I was you and you was me you 
would do as much and more for me. For going into a situation you 
are not fit now, so, my dear, this is how it’s settled. A cousin of 
mine who goes by my name is in Briggs and Co., in Milk Street, who 
make pretty well all the finery and frip that is worn. Well, my 
dear, he is agreed to give you out work enough to bring you in one 
pound a week. Ontwelve and sixpence I can keep you with a profit. 
So there you are, my dear, with no favour from me, but the other 
way.” 

“You are kind indeed !” said Rose. “When shall I begin?” 

“ At once, my dear; that is, as soon as we can get home the 
work.” 

“Can I go for it?” 

“Yes, and the journey will do you good after moping up here for 
days.” 

“ Perhaps I shall not be able to do the work.” 

“Lor, my dear; any one can whose fingers aint swelled and hard 
by reason of scrubbing and cooking.” 

Rose set off for Milk Street, somewhat relieved at the prospect of 
not being dependent on Mrs. Thompson; and Mrs. Thompson 
broiled chops, fried eggsjand bacon, and brewed coffee in the best 
possible spirits. 

Yet Mrs. Thompson had deceived Rose and her cousin. The 
cousin told her that if Rose was very quick with her needle, and 
worked ten hours a day, she might earn from twelve to fifteen shillings 
per week. 

“* My dear soul, that won’t do. Mrs. Simpson is not quick with 
her needle, and can’t work ten hours a day, and she must have a 
pound a week.” 

The cousin shrugged his shoulders. 

“Lor, Tom, I aint a fool. I didn’t suppose that Mrs. Simpson 
was going to take a pound a week out of this or any other house. 
Give her light work and/pay her the pound, you looking to me for 
the difference.” 

“ That is very fine ; but why should you, with a daughter of your 
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own, and relations, and working hard as you do, give away all fifteen 
shillings a week ?” 

“ Lor, Tom, I don’t believe you can see to the end of your nose, 
though it is a snub, leave alone an inch beyond it. What I gives I 
gets, and with a profit. Only Mrs. S. is that peculiar that she won’t 
take nothing from her friends if she thinks it is free gratis.” 

“T twig. It shall be managed,” quoth the cousin. 

Deception and falsehood! And the woman is light-hearted and 
rejoicing in the success of her little plot. Now, stern moralist, will 
you stone her? Why should you and I be extreme to mark what is 
done amiss? We are not the accusers, or the witnesses, or the 
avengers. We are not sinned against. We shall stand in the dock 
with Mrs. Thompson. Will our indictment be as light as hers? It is 
wrong to do wrong for a good end. Are we better because we have 
done wrong to compass an evil and selfish end ? 

When Rose arrived at the Milk Street warehouse the cousin was 
prompt in his attendance, and, in City slang, he reckoned her up at 
a glance. The survey was satisfactory. Mr. Thompson was afraid 
of his cousin’s money going out of the family, and he was glad to. 
note that Rose was genteel as well as poor, for that was evidence of 
her having friends able to help her. He tried to converse about 
Mrs. Thompson, but Rose would not talk. Sulky temper, thought 
Mr. Thompson. He gave her a small parcel of work, with a pattern. 
Her earnings will be about a shilling a week, thought Mr. Thompson. 
It must be admitted that the manner of Rose was not winning. 

Rose entered the wrong omnibus and did not discover her mis- 
take until she was near Charing Cross. She alighted, and inquiring the 
way to Oxford Street, was directed to cross Covent Garden Market. 

Covent Garden! One of the dear anomalies of England. The 
vegetable, fruit, and flower market of the metropolis of the British 
Empire, and scarcely large enough for a first-class provincial town. 
Not only small, but patchy and ill-arranged. Yet let not the hand of 
Progress and Improvement touch the place that is crowded with 
most cherished memories ! 

As Rose walked through the central avenue she lingered to look 
at the flowers and the fruit, and even returned to the west end to 
gaze at the bouquets. Could she help thinking of the time, only a 
few months ago, when the choicest flowers were cast at her feet, and 
now she was friendless and an outcast? Absorbed in these reflec- 
tions, she did not notice the eager scrutiny of an elaborately-attired 
gentleman who followed her out of the market, and when she was in 
Long Acre came up to her and said :— 
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“Why, Rose, Miss Dulmaine, what does this mean ?” 

She stopped. Mr. Blewlite stood before her. j 

“There, now, don’t be alarmed. It was cruel to leave me as you 
did and to shut up the theatre ; but I don’t blame you. I know all 
about it. You should have come to me when the fellow left you. I 
should have been your friend, and I will be your friend now.” 

“ Please to let me go, Mr. Blewlite. I am ill.” 

“You look ill, poor girl. I could wring that fellow’s neck. Come 
and sit down with me whilst I talk to you.” 

“‘ Pray let me go, Mr. Blewlite.” 

“What do you fear? I forgive the past. Is it that Shamvock ? 
Bah ! my lord is in too hot-water to interfere with you or anybody 
else. Boliver, he is gone. He has done with you. I know all 
about it. Boliver will not bother you again.” 

Rose did not speak. ‘The words of Mr. Blewlite confirmed the 
impression about Frank that had been on her mind since the visit to 
Malvern. Her husband had deserted her, and it was known. She 
mow saw why he had been so cheerful and affectionate when he parted 
from her. It was his farewell. It was not from affection that he had left 
her such an ample provision. He deserted her, and did not choose 
to leave her without the means of living till she could find an engage- 
ment. Grief for a moment was subdued by indignation. 

“ Yes, I know all about it, Rose. Men are often like it; dogs in 
the manger. Why could not Boliver let you keep at the theatre ? 
Jealous of Shamvock. ‘Vhy before he bolted did he not tell you to 
see me? It is a case of dog in the manger. He has done with you 
himself, and he wants all the world to be ditto.” 

** Please to let me go now, Mr. Blewlite.” 

“ Business, and then adieu. The theatre opens next week. My 
stars won’t twinkle for more than thirty nights. Come to me at the 
end of the month. I'll say fifteen a week, with an advance from the 
start. I know all about it, and if you will sign you can have five a 
week till you open.” 

“T will come to you or write to you in a few days, but pray let 
me go now.” 

“Yes. What is your address? You would rather not tell me. I 
know all about it. Quite right, Miss Dulmaine. You will write to 
me. If you want a pound or two now have the money and wel- 
come.” 

Rose refused the money, and after shaking hands with the manager, 
walked away quickly. 

“ T won't follow her,” thought Mr. Blewlite, “ that might offend her, 
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for she is the oddest temper ever manager had to deal with. But I 
must have her, and she is the best star out. When she is back I'll 
look after her myself.” 

Rose, having walked for a few minutes, stopped and turned round 
to see if she was followed. No. She was alone in the busy street. 
The indignation that had sustained her gave way to grief. Frank 
had deserted her, and she loved him none the less. 

She turned into one of the dark narrow streets that led from Endell 
Street to the dank, noisome abodes of the wretched and the guilty, 
the dens of fever and of moral pollution that lie between the two 
great thoroughfares of London. She walked on, not heeding whither 
she went. At length she paused and looked about her. The doors 
of the black, tumble-down houses were open, and round them were 
groups of women and children, the latter half-clad and sickly, the 
former ragged and evil-looking. There appeared to be no exit from 
the street, and she stopped with tae intention of inquiring her way. 

“What do you want? Where are you going?” asked a sweet 
voice. 

It was Sister Ruth who spoke to her. 

“Tam going to Paddington.” 

“ Paddington ! I cannot take you there. The angels will not let 
me go to the right or to the left. But come, I will bring you out of 
this place.” 

Ruth took Rose by the hand as if she were leading a child. 

“Why did you come here ?” 

“T lost my way.” 

“No one will harm you, since I am with vou, for they love Sister 
Ruth, and I shall not be long with them. I am going away, but I 
shall try to come back to them, though they will never see me again.” 

Rose looked at her companion, and her look showed that she was 
alarmed and did not understand what had been said to her. 

“Do not fear me,” said Ruth, “I am the sister of those who 
mourn, and you mourn. I shall very soon be always with my mother. 
I am weary with waiting, but the waiting and the watching will soon 
be over. My mother died, but I don’t know when, for I never saw 
her but when I sleep or when I pray. Where is your mother ?” 

“She is dead,” said Rose. 

“And your father? Gone too! Poor sister! Was your mother 
good? Is she with the angels ?” 

As Ruth asked this question they entered a narrow street. 

“Here they will tell you how to get to the place you want. What 
is your name ?” P 

VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. HH 
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* Rose.” 

“Rose, Rose. I shall remember that for a little while. . Poor 
Rose! No mother with you, and the angels not with you as they are 
with Sister Ruth. When my mother comes to me to-night I will ask 
about your mother and she shall come to you when you sleep. I 
wish you would not go from me. Be my sister, and remain with me till 
I go away. How we should love each other! But no, you must go 
from me. I must be alone till I go to my mother.” 

Ruth kissed Rose and still seemed loth to leave her. 

“‘T may see you again, though I shall soon be with my mother. If 
I do not, I will come to you when I am an angel. Your name is 
Rose. That is the only name I have remembered. ax vobiscum.” 

Ruth held her cross to Rose’s lips. 

“Yes, mother dear, I will not linger. Farewell, Rose. Farewell, 
sister. The day is passing, and there is much work to be done before 
night, and if it isnot done I shall not sleep in her arms. Rose,” 
she continued in a whisper, “I so long for a sister to be with me, but 
it must not be. I will be your angel.” 

Before Rose could utter a word of thanks or farewell Ruth dis- 
appeared. 


At the door of the coffee-house stood Mrs. Thompson. 

‘“‘ Lor, my dear, I am that glad to see you! for my heart has been 
up in my mouth about you for hours. What has kept you, dear?” 

Rose explained that she had got into the wrong omnibus and then 
missed her way. 

‘I ought to have gone with you, but there is no leaving business. 
Lor ! you do look fagged out. Come into my room and take some- 
thing, there’s a dear soul.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


LAURA AND FLORA. 


“Tr is provoking. Past twelve on Monday, and my nails not cut. 

“Well, my dear, you are regler to be sure,” said Mrs. Flora Mabel 
Macgregor. 

“Tt aint that, my dear,” replied Mrs. Laura Marshall, “ for there’s 
nothing old maidish about me; but cut your nails before noon on 
Monday, and a present before the end of the week; and it is so 
unlucky not to do things that are lucky, and I want all my luck this 
week.” 

Great and pure minds are sometimes the slaves of great super- 
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stitions. Mrs. Marshall was the slave of petty superstitions. She 
would not look at a new moon through glass. She would soil her 
delicate kid in picking up a pin, because to pass a pin was to 
pass her luck. She slept with a dream-book under her pillow. She 
kept a pack of cards for fortune telling. She believed in these 
and other paltry stupid superstitions because she was little-minded 
and depraved. 

Mrs. Marshall was disappointed and perplexed about Lord Sham- 
vock. The story of that imaginary son had entirely changed his 
lordship’s views. The one object of his life had become the recovery 
of his son. So far from opposing the dissolution of his marriage 
with Miss Hawes, he had done what he could to further it. He 
had given the solicitor of Mr. Hawes information for the com- 
pletion of the case. He had madej;a declaration on oath that when 
he married Selina Hawes he believed that Laura Lady Shamvock was 
dead, not having seen or heard of her for nearly twenty years, that 
she had now reappeared, and that the said Laura was his lawful wife. 
One result of this change of purpose was that he no longer had any 
motive for bribing Mrs. Marshall. Great was her disgust and annoy- 
ance at finding that a thoughtless and impromptu lie had cost her a 
thousand.pounds. She wanted the money. Like all women of her 
class, she always wanted money, for the wages of vice are never 
equal to the foolish extravagance of the vicious. Her duns were 
rude and threatening. When the thousand pounds was in prospect 
she made a list of her debts, and to her surprise found that they 
amounted to over five hundred pounds. She thought they were 
not half that amount, for debts always seem less than they are 
until set down ‘in black and white, and the debtor boldly faces the 
total. The five hundred pounds did not distress Mrs. Marshall. The 
thousand pounds would pay her debts, and leave her five hundred 
pounds to'spend. She had visions of renewed and extended credit, 
of sumptuous dresses, of a new set of furs, of more jewels, of an 
autumnal visit to a swell watering place, and of taking horse exercise, 
attended by*a groom. Lord Shamvock appeared on the scene, and 
ina moment the sweet apples of promise became dust and ashes. 
Her lie, her unpremeditated, objectless lie, had cost her a thousand 
pounds, and the ease and the pleasures that were to be bought with 
the thousand pounds. In vain she declared and swore that she 
never had ason. Lord Shamvock believed the lie, and he would not 
believe the denial thereof. That was another drop in Mrs. 
Marshall’s cup of aggravation. Now and then it suits the liar to speak 


the truth, and great is the rage of the liar that the word of truth is not 
HH 2 
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believed. Lying is not only the worst of vices because without lying. 
a continuous career of vice ‘is impossible, but it is also impolitic. It 
involves a total loss of credit, and the liar is given over to believe 
his or her Jies, and becomes their dupe. Lord Shamvock was con- 
firmed in his belief by the sworn denial of Mrs. Marshall, which he 
attributed to fear of being punished for the desertion of the child. 

Mrs. Marshall had sent for her dear friend Mrs. Flora Mabel 
Macgregor for consultation and advice. Mrs. Marshall had first known 
her friend as an assistant in a millinery establishment, passing under 
the name of Martha Stubbs. The said Martha Stubbs disappeared, 
and after a few years reappeared as Mrs. Flora Mabel Macgregor, 
the daughter of a deceased clergyman, and the widow of an Indian 
officer. For the present she lodged in parlours in Camden Town, 
though a fortune of about £90,000 was settled on her little girl. If 
any one ventured to doubt the autobiography of the metamorphosed 
Martha Stubbs, her bosom friend, Mrs. Marshall, said and swore that 
she had seen the marriage certificate, and the will bequeathing the 

£90,000 to the juvenile Flora Laura Mabel Macgregor. 

“‘ But, my dear,” said Mrs. Macgregor, “what a fortune to be a 
genuine lady of title, and to have it put in all the papers! Why, my 
dear, you will be known everywhere, and quite run after.” 

“I’ve calculated all that ; but, my dear Flo, don’t you see that I 
should have had the title and the money into the bargain. Of course 
I should have been put on my oath, and of course I was not going to 
do such a thing as to swear false and to perjure myseif out of a title. 
Lord Shamvock has not a sixpence, but as sure as you are alive he 
would have found the thousand if I had not told him that cram about 
the child, which the old fool won’t be persuaded out of. And, Flo, 
I really want the money.” 

“ Can you not get something out of the other parties ?” 

“* My dear, I should have been well paid for my evidence, but now 
they can do without me. I wish my tongue had been blistered 
before it had told that cram to the old fool.” 

“ Don’t upset yourself, my dear. Depend upon it, being a genuine 
lady of title, and talked about as you will be, is equal to a 
fortune.” 

“T must put up with the loss; but, Flo, when the old fool comes 
here snarling, drivelling, and praying me to give a clue to his son, I 
can hardly keep my hands from strangling him.” 

“Why, my dear Laura, I see how you may have him now. Pre- 
tend the story is true, and that you will give him a clue when he 
comes down with the money.” 
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Mrs. Marshall jumped up and affectionately kissed her friend. 

“ Well, Flo, what a clever little head yours is! I should never 
have thought of it. The toddling stupid will be with me to-night, 
and I'll work it.” 

“The only difficulty is, dear, whether he can find the money, if 
he is so hard up as you say.” 

“Feliows like him, with a title, can always plunder somebody 
if they choose. Why, he spent thousands over that doll, Rose Dul- 
maine. You know the girl I mean. She went off, no one could tell 
where.” 

“To be sure, my dear. And, Laura, if he would not part with 
the coin without some evidence, why I could be Mrs. Smith, and 
you know, darling, I would do anything for you.” 

“ My dear Flo, you are years too young to pass for a woman who 
took charge of a child ever se long ago.” 

“* My dear Laura, I could make up to look any age over ten. I 
<an dress down to nineteen and up to ninety.” 

“That would not do ; but I tell you how we could manage. You 
might be the daughter of the woman.” 

“So I could, dear. And I could be corresponding with the son 
and produce a letter from him.” 

“ Tt must be in a man’s handwriting.” 

‘Oh, my dear, there are lots of fellows who will write anything for 
me.” 

“T may not get the thousand, but J will get something out of him, 
Flo, and then we'll go away together and have a jolly week or two. 
He will be here about eight. We shall have time to go to the Restau- 
rant Sultan and have a good feed.” 

“You are an extravagant dear.” 

“‘T shall not be equal to my task unless I get something nice and 
a bottle of Cham. ' Besides, dear, if the money goes, it comes ; and 
what is the use of hoarding it?” 

So Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. Flora Mabel Macgregor went out, got 
into a hansom, and drove to RegentStreet. Mrs. Marshall never entered 
a hansom at her door. Such a proceeding would have shocked the 
respectable dwellers in the square, and Mrs. Marshall was very par- 
ticular about appearances. The tomb that covered her iniquities was 
carefully whitewashed. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


DICK’S KITES WON’T FLY. 


On the one side two women, cunning, shameless, and unscrupulous. 
They assail a creaking wreck of humanity—a man whose body and 
mind are enfeebled by a life of profligacy. When the combatants 
are so unequally matched, the result is certain, and the fight is not 
worth watching. 

Mrs. Marshall and her worthy ally, Mrs. Flora Mabel Macgregor, 
readily fooled Lord Shamvock, though his lordship displayed more 
prudence than might have been expected. He would not pay £1,000 
for information. He would do nothing on the unsupported word of Mrs. 
Marshall. Then Mrs. Macgregor appeared on the scene as Miss 
Smith, and produced a letter, the address torn off, from Henry 
Marshall, the imaginary son. Lord Shamvock turned on his tor- 
mentors. They would not give the address unless he produced a 
large sum of money. He would bring them before a court of justice 
and compel them to do so. Mrs. Marshall laughed merrily. What 
did she care? “She would take her oath she never had a son. After 
fencing and higgling, Mrs. Marshall agreed to accept £500. When 
that money was forthcoming, Lord Shamvock should have the address 
of the son. 

His lordship had spoken the truth when he told Mrs. Marshall 
that he had not fifteen hundred shillings. His banking account had 
collapsed by the refusal to honour a five-pound cheque. His 
jewellery was in the strong room of a pawnbroker. Hitherto he had 
kept a small annuity, but on the strength of his marriage he had sold 
it and lost the proceeds at unlimited loo and chicken-hazard. His 
connections had long since disowned him and would not lend him a 
sixpence. His name figured conspicuously in a “ Trade Protection 
List,” and his credit was gone. He had been ejected from the hotel, 
and was fain to put up with a first-floor on Paddington Green. He 
existed for a while by begging from his former associates, but how 
was he to get £500 for Mrs. Marshall ? 

He again invoked the aid of Dick Feckles, and Dick, like his 
noble patron, being without money or credit, was glad of another job. 
Bills to the amount of £900 were drawn by Lord Shamvock and 
accepted by Mr. Hawes by Dick’s versatile pen. They were taken 
to the gentleman who had discounted the former batch of bogus bills. 
His lordship explained that he had agreed to terms of separation, 
and that the bills were part of the consideration he was to receive. 
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“Odd fellow is old Hawes,” said his lordship. “ Hates to part 
with his coin until he is obliged.” - 

“Wonderful !” said the gentleman, looking at the bills. “ A litho- 
graph could not be more exact.” 

“ A lithograph !” observed his lordship. 

The bill-discounter cosalilly 1 folded up the documents, and handed 
them to Lord Shamvock. 

“This game is played out, Lord Shamvock. We have all had 
notice about the Duncan, Forbes, and Co. affair, and instructions to 
detain any bills offered by you for inquiry. I shan’t do that, and you 
are lucky to have come to me first. Burn them as soon as you can. 
Shall I light my taper ?” 

Lord Shamvock muttered something about being deceived, and 
that the bills would be all right. 

“Nonsense. How can they be all right after notice? Hawes and 
Stot would be delighted to nab you. Asa matter of business I decline 
the bills. As a friend, I say, burn them. Shall I light my taper?” 

Lord Shamvock handed over the bills without speaking, and saw 
them slowly reduced to tinder. 

“ Fire is a quick master, but a slowservant. Cut this game, Lord 
Shamvock. Another attempt may put an end to your career.” 

“Yes ; but the pressure has been awful. Not duns, but worse.” 

“ Not in want, surely,” said the bill-discounter, observing that his 
lordship, who had been noted for wearing jewellery, nad not even a 
watch-chain. 

“JT have not even thought of that. I have lately heard of a son by 
my first marriage. He is living, and his mother wants money before 
she will tell me where he is.” 

The bill-discounter sneered at the story, but pitied Lord Sham- 
vock’s feebleness of mind. 

“Don’t seek him. Long-lost sons don’t care about being found 
by fathers who have nothing to give them.” 

“IT suppose you would not be my banker for £10?” 

“ Business don’t run to it. But you are welcome to a fiver. And 
mark what I say: no more of the game that brought you here.” 

Lord Shamvock shook hands with the bill-discounter, pocketed the 
note, and departed. 

“IT never grudge a fiver to a poor devil I have done business 
with.” 

The bill-discounter spoke the truth. He did not grudge a fiver to 
a beggared client, but the first donation was also the last. 

Lord Shamvock entered a tavern, drank some brandy and water, 
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lighted a cigar, changed his note, and then took a cab to Camden 
Town. 

He appealed to Mrs. Marshall to forego her bargain and tell him 
the address of his son without the payment of the money. He 
explained to her what he had done to get the money, and how he 
had failed. Laura laughed. 

“ You should tell a tale like that to those who don’t know you. A 
hundred such lies will not cheat me out of my money. So don’t 
come here again unless you are ready with the coin.” 

Though Laura laughed and did not believe the story about the 
forged bills, she feared that his lordship was well-nigh as poor and 
helpless as he represented, and the thought of not getting the five 
hundred irritated her. 

“Why don’t you do a burglary or a robbery? You might get off, 
and if you were caught it would be no matter. You may as well end 
your days in a prison as in a workhouse.” 

This taunt roused his lordship, and he rose from his seat saying 
that she should hear from him. 

“ By the way, if you write to me or come here, call me by my right 
name.” 

“ Your right name ?” 

“ Yes. Iam not Mrs. Marshall. I am Lady Shamvock.” 

“You have to prove that yet.” 

“Tt is proved—I have seen the solicitor of Mr. Hawes. He has 
shown me your affidavit, and he told me to take my right name. 
When your last victim is shot of you I shall get a separation, but I 
shall still be Lady Shamvock, and a title is worth something. I may 
make a first-rate marriage when you are dead.” 

Laura was a fiend to the man whom she hated, and who had 
deceived and betrayed her. It was her delight to insult him, to jeer 
at him, to torture him. 

“T shall wear weeds that the fellows may know Lady Shamvock 
is open to an offer. I quite long for a swell wedding.” 

“ Devil !” muttered Lord Shamvock. 

“ You are rude. You are so spiteful. You are savage because I 
shall be so well off and jolly when you are dead.” 

Lord Shamvock clenched his fists. Laura rang the bell. 

“ Go; unless you want to be thrown down the steps.” 

His lordship called on Mr. Feckles. Dick was in his dingy second 
floor front, and, as usual, smoking. 

“* Are you alone, Dick ?” 

“ Yes, I am always alone. Do you see anything in that corner?” 
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“ No.” 

“ Would you dare go close up to it and look ?” 

Lord Shamvock took the light from the table and inspected the 
corner. 

“ What is this foolery, Dick?” 

“ Ah, it’s gone at last. There’s been such a dreadful creature 
there staring at me, and ready to spring on me if I moved.” 

“Why, old man, you have a touch of the delicious trimmings. 
Have you been drinking ?” 

“Not a drop. They refused me at the Castle for half a 
quartern.” 

“You want a drop. SodolI? Here, go to the Castle, and get a 
bottle of brandy. You can keep the change.” 

Dick took up the sovereign with tremulous eagerness. 

“T won't be long, but I can’t go to the Castle. I owe a score 
there, and they would stop it out of the change.” 

Prudent Mr. Feckles. Imprudent Castle. A small credit not only 
makes a bad debt, but also keeps a customer from the shop. ‘The 
Feckles tribe—and it is a mighty host—never take their ready money 
to the tradesmen who have trusted them. 

After a tumbler of brandy and water, Dick ceased to shake. 

“That is an awful pipe of yours, Dick. Will you try a cigar ?” 

“ Thank you, no, my lord. I can’t do without the pipe. I feel 
quite lost without it.” 

“ Well, Dick, our adventure has not succeeded. For the second 
time I have had the honour of seeing your writing burnt in the flame 
of a taper.” 

Dick gulped down about half of his second glass of the stimulating 
moisture, and his visitor gave an account of the fate of the bills. 

Dick gulped down the rest of the grog, and was about to refill his 
glass. 

“ Not yet, Dick. You must keep right for a while. Nothing can 
be done with bills. How can I raise a few hundreds ?” 

Dick smoked in silence. 

“You have no plan, Dick? I have. Old Hawes opened an account 
at his banker’s for his daughter. I have her cheque book. Suppose 
you fill one up for Thomas Hawes, and cash it? Eh, Dick ?” 

“ Fill it up, yes. But not cash it. Sure to be stopped. You are 
best for cashing it.” 

“T am known there. Besides I will make it easy for you. I have 
had three bankers, and I have some cheques. Confound it, I never 
had the chance of using up a book. We will fill up three cheques 
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to a handsome tune. We shall pay in for old Hawes, and then draw 
out. Eh, Dick? That will make it straight.” 

“| will write. Get some one else to. cash, I am nervous. I could 
not do it.” 

“ Have a third party in the hunt? Not if I knowit. You will 
have a good share of the profit, and you will never be found out. 
Who would suspect you ?” 

_ “ Let me think it over for a minute.” 

“ For two minutes if you like.” 

Dick’s thinking lasted for five minutes. 

“*T’ll do it if the cheque is not a big one.” 

“ Say £ 500.” 

Dick shook his head. 

“Why not, Dick ?” 

“They will never pay it without looking and questioning. I 
won't take it if it’s over two hundred.” 

“You may be right, Dick ; but what is the use of two hundred to 
me? You know why I must have this money.” 

“ Put fifty sovereigns before her, and she will tell you about your 
son rather than let them go.” 

“ Again I believe you are right, Dick. The fifty sovereigns before 
her will, I dare say, do the business, and if not, I can try another 
fifty. We will draw for two or three hundred.” 

** Not over two hundred.” 

“ Well, two hundred then, first paying in over double the amount. 
Dick, I am a genius. Splendid idea, blinding them by paying in 
hocus-pocus cheques. When shall it be? ‘To-morrow is Saturday, 
and a lucky day.” ‘ 

Dick held up his hand. 

**Can’t steady it before night.” 

“We will do the work on Sunday at my rooms, and draw on 
Monday. ‘To throw them off the scent I will wait here for the cash.” 

Dick agreed, and put his hand upon the bottle. 

“ Very well, Dick, another nip and I will be off. Do not forget Sun- 
day at eight sharp. It is twenty-five for you. Is that your daughter ?” 

It was Ruth who entered the room, and did not heed her father or 
his visitor. She crossed to the window, opened it, and holding her 
eross in both her hands, gazed at the starlit sky. 

“* Though the darkness hide thee.’ Ah me, I forget the hymn, 
but the angels will sing it with me when I sleep. The stars say ‘Come,’ 
and behold I will not tarry. The angels say ‘Come,’ and behold I 
will not tarry. My mother says ‘Come,’ and I will come. Oh, I will 
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not tarry. Oh, earth, earth, earth, hear the word and let me depart, 
which is far better.” 

“Ruth,” said her father. 

“The angels flee at his voice, but they will come to me when I 
sleep.” . 

She turned from the window and saw Lord Shamvock. 

** Who is it, father?” 

“ Do you forget me? I am Lord Shamvock. I promised to take 
care of your father, and you promised to pray for me.” 

“T have forgotten. I will pray for you now.” 

She knelt by the side of the bed, and presently rose with a sigh. 

“You are lost, and my father is lost. I cannot pray for you. I 
tried, and I cannot. Those I can pray for, I see with the angels. 
I can pray for the sister I met yesterday. I forget her name, but I 
saw her with the angels when I slept. And my sweet mother, I see 
her with the angels ; but you are not with the angels, nor my father.” 

Ruth beckoned Lord Shamvock to the window, and looked in his 
face. 

“No, the stars will not shine upon you. What have you done? 
What has my father done?” 

“Stop it, Ruth,” shouted Dick. 

“‘ Father, I remember it now. ‘To-night a man asked me who you 
had been, and I forget what. Also one of my poor said I should warn 
you of it.” 

“ Fool, you told me that story last night.” 

“Was it last night, father? Yesterday is to-day with me, and to- 
day is a yesterday ever so long ago. Whatever I do I remember 
doing it before. I can tell what is to come. Something will happen 
to my father and to you. What have you done?” 

Dick raised his arm and was about to strike her. She smiled a 
weird yet sweet smile. 

“Poor father, you cannot. My mother will not let you. The 
angels are with me.” 

Lord Shamvock nodded to Dick and went away. 

“Ruth, what sort of man spoke to you? What did he say ?” 

“What man? Ido not remember now.” 

“ Try, Ruth.” 

“ Hush, father. Do you not hear the music and the call? Poor 
father, you have not ears to hear the music and the voice of the 
angels. They call me to sleep, to heaven, to my mother. Good 
night, father. I am coming, mother. Your child will not tarry when 
the angels call.” 
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Dick set up another candle. 

“That will burn till daylight. They are after me, but I will get 
away from them. Twenty-five pounds, says Lord Shamvock. I 
must have more, and I must get away.” 

Dick shuffled into bed, all the while keeping his back to the corner of 
the room that he had asked Lord Shamvock to examine. 

“Ah, it has not seen me. I will get away from it, and from 
those who are after me. [I'll get away. I must have more than 
twenty-five.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


CITIZEN DELORME TRAPS HIS FOX. 


Everysopy was out of humour or dispirited. Mr. Doloski 
found the memory of Marie a blank about Alice Clayton. She was 
too polite to confess forgetfulness, but she could not deceive her 
acute questioner. Mr. Doloski did not like being foiled, and he was 
vexed at not being able to serve Mr. Stot, his good and constant 
friend. Henry Clayton was not disappointed by the failure, for he 
had not hoped for success ; but the non-success of Citizen Delorme 
in finding Mellish vexed him greatly. Every day he saw the inter- 
national patriot, to hear the same tale. 

“Be content. My eyes are not shut, and I am,gu/ vive always. I 
will bring you to Monsieur Frank.” ‘The international patriot was 
well paid for his promises, but his dress did not improve. If he had put 
on clean linen and unbroken boots he would have been denounced as a 
renegade and an aristocrat. Mrs. Stot fumed and fretted about Alice, 
and worried her husband at all hours with questions and suggestions. 
Sometimes shecalled Doloski a fool, and declared that if she had had the 
management of the business she would not have been baulked ; which 
was an indirect reflection upon the zeal and ability of her husband. 
Mr. Stot, a paragon of patience, became irritable, and the more so as 
he was obliged to conceal his growing conviction that Alice would 
not be found. 

“It’s throwing away the money,” said Mr. Doloski. 

“We must not think so,” replied Stot. “ We must keep up the 
hunt, whatever the cost.” 

To add to Mr. Stot’s long list of worries Frank Boliver returned 
from America. A letter informing him of Rose’s disappearance had 
been sent, but not received. He hastened to the Holloway lodging, 
and was startled to find the house shut up. It occurred to him that 
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she had changed her abode by the advice of Mr. Stot, and he rather 
resented the interference. 

As he stood before the house he was accosted by the ever vigilant 
neighbour. 

“Do you want to see it, sir? I am the next door, where the key 
is. Thirty rent, taxes low, good repair, and a nice little bit of garden 
at the back which grows vegetables splendid.” 

“IT came to see some one who lived here.” 

“Oh, indeed! I am sure you aint a friend of that there 
Gibbs.” 

“No. I came” 

“ Ah!” said the quick-tongued matron, interrupting him, “ then» 
Gibbses were a pretty lot. They made a flit of it, owing just two 
quarters, with a score everywhere they could run it up, and even 
letting the cat’s meat man in for just on three weeks. I don’t grudge 
a cat its ha’porth of meat a day, for in a small family the bits 
are nothing to a hungry animal, but people who can’t keep them- 
selves should not keep a cat.” 

There was a pause for breath. 

“It was Mrs. Simpson I came to see.” 

“ Ah, poor dear deserted soul. You aint the first that’s been to 
lock after a horse that is stolen. Why, them Gibbses robbed her of 
every farthing of the money that was left her by the party as passed 
for her husband, poor thing, and then turned her out with just what 
she stood upright in. It was three weeks after she came back, and 
the Gibbses were gone, and_had took the letters she were expecting. 
She were awful ill, and lodged with me for nigh a fortnight, and set 
out one morning and never comes back. Next day comes Mr. Stot, 
and cut up he was when he found her gone, and he paid me what 
was due, which was not much, and I did not look for. it. But bless 
me, sir, you do look bad. Surely you aint the party as she was a 
looking up to! Just walk in and rest a minute.” 

“No. I cannot stop now. I will see you again.” 

Alarmed and bewildered, Frank drove to Russell Square. Where 
was his wife? What had become of her? He felt for the first time 
the full force of his love, and he remembered his unkindness with 
shame and stinging remorse. 

Mr. Stot could tell Frank no more than he had heard, except that 
a carefully conducted inquiry after Rose had been abortive. 

“T understand, Boliver, that your wife was Miss Rose Dulmaine ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That is a twist in the case. It’s clear as daylight that, come. 
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what might, she need not starve. She could have gone to Blewlite 
or any other manager and was sure of an engagement.” 

“ It was my wish that she should never again appear on the stage.” 

“Yes, yes ; but when it’s a choice between destitution and obeying 
the wish of a husband out of reach, the obey is likely to be 
shirked.” 

“Mr. Stot, she was the best of wives and I the worst of hus- 
bands.” 

“Well, Boliver, we must find her. I am worried enough with a like 
affair. An only daughter of an oid friend, who was Mrs. Stot’s 
adopted, has disappeared, and without any other business one such 
hunt is enough, leave alone having a private feeling in the matter.” 

“T must not trouble you with my sorrow.” 

“ Yes, you must do so, Boliver. Your loss is to some extent my 
fault—that is, my innocent fault. It was by my advice you crossed 
the Atlantic and kept your going dark, though I did not know you 
were married. Then if I had gone to Holloway the day I got your 
letter I should have seen Mrs. Boliver. You go and have a talk 
with Gouger, of Doloski and Gouger. He is the best man in the 
world barring Doloski, who is equal to him. Don’t trouble about 
the expenses. I will find the shot, and you can repay me when you 
are rich.” 

“T am nowrich enough. My uncle is dead and has left me the 
bulk of his fortune. He had given instructions for a new will, but 
died before it was prepared.” 

“I congratulate you, Boliver. Fortune comes to you at the right 
time. You are young enough to enjoy it. You are too old to 
waste it.” 

“T fear it comes too late for happiness.” 

“You will be happy by-and-by. But mind you, Boliver, I don't 
believe the saying about a fat sorrow. All the gold in the world 
can't cure heart-ache, and with heart-ache it is misery whether you 
are in a palace or in a workhouse. But be off to Gouger. He is 
coming here this evening, and we will consult about your affair.” 

Mrs. Stot was not very complacent about Frank’s trouble. 

“T think, Stot, you have enough to do without minding everybody's 
business. Why did he leave his wife like that? Why did she go 
away like that? No fear about his finding her when she hears that 
he has a fortume, and I suppose whilst that woman is being looked 
after there will not be a thought about poor Alice. I wish I could 
be you for a week, and the child should not perish for a hundred 
runaway wives.” 
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Mr. Stot is a wise and model husband. His wife was angry, and 
he did not attempt to argue with her or-even to soothe her. He 
had a pressing engagement in the City, and he was about to leave 
when the servant put a card into his hand. 

“ Gouger, with Clayton and Delorme! What do they want?” 

“T suppose you can spare a minute to see them in spite of that 
runaway wife and the City.” 

“ Show them in,” said Mr. Stot to the servant. 

*Stot, I’m a cross-grained wretch. That’s what I am, and I de- 
serve I don’t know what for worrying you when you are doing your 
best.” 

Mr. Stot gave his wife an audible kiss. 

“ Nonsense, my dear, you are a woman, and a woman with any go 
in her must let off steam sometimes.” 

Mrs. Stot returned the audible kiss, and at that moment Mr. 
Gouger, Henry, and Citizen Delorme entered. Mrs. Stot was con- 
fused. It is not etiquette for husband and wife to manifest any 
affection for each other, particularly if they have been married for 
several years. 

“Just in time. I was off to the City. How are you, Clayton? 
When you get back to the office, Gouger, you will find a new client 
waiting for you. Take a chair, Mr. Delorme. Is my wife one too 
many ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Gouger; “ Mrs. Stot knows as much 
about the business as any of us. The excellent Citizen Delorme has 
found the fox.” 

“Yes. As I said I would, soI have him. Meet him, follow him, 
trail him to his den, and trap him. I will bring you to him this very 
night.” 

“ Are you sure that it is the right man you have followed ?” 

“Sure! Am I Delorme? Are you Monsieur Stot? Sure! I 
have spoke with him.” 

“ After defying law and prison for year after year, it is well that 
the scoundrel should be caught. Monsieur Delorme, we double the 
reward.” 

“Good ; that is very good. But I am so pleased, too, to catch 
this Monsieur Frank, who treats me as I were not gentleman.” 

“Mr. Clayton wishes to go with us,” said Mr. Gouger. 

“T will see him, but you need not fear any deed of violence.” 

Mrs. Stot put her hand on Henry’s arm. 

“For Alice’s sake be calm. We care only for the man in the hope 
of finding the child.” 
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“ Clayton shall be with us,” said Mr. Stot. ‘‘ Mellish is a coward, 
and the more he is terrified the more we shall get out of him. But, 
Gouger, he must not escape.” 

Mr. Gouger smiled. 

“ I have provided for his safe custody. When Citizen Delorme told 
us that the fellow was alive I got the warrant renewed. We have 
him safe for manslaughter and forgery. An officer will go with 
us, but will remain outside tili we have had our say about Miss 
Clayton.” 

“ What is the time for seeing him ?” 

“‘ Well,” replied Delorme, “it should be dark. Eight o’clock will 
do, but it may be hours that we will have to wait for his coming.” 

Mr. Gouger,” said Mr. Stot, “ do you think we shall hear of Alice ? 
I only care about that, for the rest is nothing.” 

“IT hope so, and we shall be sure to get at what he knows by 
having him in safe custody.” 

“We will meet at the office at seven. Eh, Gouger?” 

That was agreed to and the party separated, each one anxious for 
the night. Clayton was the most excited. He repeated his promise 
not to act violently, and added that he would not have trusted his 
temper to meet Mellish alone. 

Mrs. Stot implored her husband to think only of Alice, and to 
come home with the news as quickly as possible. 

“ As it is, Stot, I am obliged to pinch myself to keep quiet, and 
when the time comes that you are face to face with the man who 
knows the fate of our poor dear girl, I shall be on thorns every inch 
of me.” 

At eight o'clock the party, under the conduct of Citizen Delorme, 
and accompanied by two officers, arrived at a house in one of the 
quiet streets that lead from the Strand to the Thames. Delorme 
knocked at the door, and when it was opened asked for Mr. Mellish. 
No such person lodged there. Did Mr. Frank lodge there? No. 
Mr. Gouger asked the girl if the gentleman who lodged there was at 
home? Yes. Was he intheparlour? No; onthe first floor. Mr. 
Gouger gave the signal and the party pushed past the girl and went 
upstairs, the officers remaining below. Delorme opened the door. 

“Bravo! Here is Monsieur Frank. Here is the Monsieur 
Frank.” 

But the gentleman was not Frank Mellish. 

“ What does this mean ?” said Frank Boliver. 

“ A mistake, and a stupid mistake,” said Mr. Stot. 

“A confounded bungle,” said Mr. Gouger. 
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“T do not understand,” exclaimed Delorme. 

“You have traced the wrong man, that is all,” said Mr. Stot. 

“T swear that is Monsieur Frank.” 

“Yes, but the wrong Frank. Mr. Frank Boliver, not Frank 
Mellish.” 

“*T swear that this is the one Monsieur Frank that was met by me 
and by Madame ma femme.” 

Mr. Stot explained the circumstances that had led to the uncere- 
monious visit, 

“ Likely enough this person may have seen me and my wife in 
Paris. As you are aware, my wife was Miss Rose Dulmaine. She 
was an orphan, and her father died when she was in infancy.” 

“ Coley’s information was worthless,” said Mr. Gouger. 

“No, Gouger. Coley, I think, was right, but the Citizen has 
brought us on the wrong track.” 

The officers were dismissed. Delorme, who had anticipated having 
a large sum of money—for a hundred pounds looks very large in 
francs—could not restrain the expression of his vexation. 

“Never mind, Delorme,” said Mr. Stot. “ These accidents are 
common enough. You have done your best. Call on Mr. Gouger. 
We will do something for you.” 

“ There is no longer any hope of finding Alice,” said Henry. 

“I don’t say that; we must try back. We must work the Coley 
clue in another way.” 

Mrs. Stot was altogether unreasonable and provoking. She won- 
dered that men could be led by a stupid and designing Frenchman. 
She hated Mr. Boliver and his runaway wife. If it had not been 
for that woman poor dear Alice might have been found. 

Mrs. Stot was still bemoaning the fate of Alice, and denouncing 
the Bolivers, when Mr. Stot fell asleep. Let us be veracious. Mr. Stot 
was deaf on the left side, and when he wanted to stop a matrimonial 
lecture he turned on his right side, breathed heavily, and pretended 
to be in a deep sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


DICK DISAPPEARS. 


THIEVES are proud of their achievements, and honest men foster the 
vicious and foolish vanity. ‘The ingenuity of criminals is a favourite 
topic with some writers. As well talk of the skill of the chess-player 
who checkmates his opponent by false moves. Criminals, with 
rare exceptions, are men of inferior mental capacity, Lord 

VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. II 
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Shamvock and Mr. Feckles are not clever, but they are cunning 
enough to perpetrate a fraud. 

Dick kept his Sunday night appointment. Lord Shamvock had 
three old cheque books by him, and three fictitious cheques amount- 
ing to over £800 were drawn by Dick in three several names. 
These were to be paid into the bank to the credit of Mr. Hawes. 
Then came the more delicate operation of drawing a cheque in the 
name of Mr. Hawes. How did he sign his cheques? Did he sub- 
scribe his full name, or was the Thomas represented by an initial ? 
His lordship did not know, and Dick refused to proceed with the 
business until he had seen the banking signature of Mr. Hawes. 
Dick suggested several schemes for getting a genuine cheque, but 
they were difficult, if not impracticable. 

“IT have a plan, Dick. Call to-morrow for the pass-book. If 
you get it we shall have plenty of genuine cheques for your informa- 
tion. If you do not, then they will only tell you it is not made up.” 

“ Ever tried it on before?” asked Dick. 

“Yes; but not for drawing purposes. Only to find out what a 
fellow had got in the bank.” 

Mr. Hawes’s pass-book was made up and handed to Dick, and on 
the Monday night a cheque was drawn for two hundred pounds 
that would have deceived an expert. There was a stiff balance to 
the credit of Mr. Hawes, and Lord Shamvock was angry with Dick 
for refusing to draw a larger cheque. But Dick was not to be per- 
suaded. He said it would spoil the game to draw for more, and 
little-minded, cunning people do not change their opinions, for to do 
so requires mental vigour. 

“ Well, Mr. Feckles,” muttered his lordship, when Dick had left 
the room, “ you will not get twenty-five out of that lot.” 

Next day the well assorted confederates met in the City at three 
o'clock. 

“T shall go to the bank a little before four,” said Dick, “for that is 
the busy time.” 

They went into the parlour of a dingy public-house, in a dingy 
street near the General Post Office. His lordship drank brandy and 
water ; Dick stimulated with gin, and at half-past three set forth to 
the bankers. 

“When will you be back? In ten minutes ?” 

“ By four ; it looks queer to be too fast.” 

“ As quick as you can, and if there is any one in this hole when you 
return not a word till we are outside.” 

It was a dreary half hour for Lord Shamvock. He ordered another 
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glass of grog, and paid the waiter so that he might be ready to start 
when Dick returned. He tried to read the newspaper, but could 
not divert his thoughts from Dick. A customer came into the parlour, 
lighted a pipe, and began to talk. Lord Shamvock wished he had 
waited in the street. The half hour passed. It was four o’clock, and 
Dick did not appear. 

The talkative customer left the parlour, and Lord Shamvock rang 
the bell to ask the hour. It was a quarter past four. His lordship 
thought that Dick had been stopped and taken into custody. The 
scheme had failed. 

The first pang of disappointment was succeeded by a thought of 
dismay. Would Feckles betray him? If he did, how could his guilt 
be proved? He had still the cheque books at his lodgings, and they 
the only witnesses to his guilt, should be destroyed. 

On his way to Paddington his spirits revived. The scheme was 
too well planned for detection. Dick had forgotten the way to the 
public-house and would bring the money to his lodgings. He hugged 
this pleasant explanation, and when he entered the house asked if 
any one was waiting to see him. 

“‘T expect a person here soon ; show him up when he comes.” 

He was disappointed. Dick didnot arrive. What was the mean- 
ing of it? Perhaps Dick had at length found the public-house and 
was waiting there. Cursing the folly of his confederate he went out 
as soon as it was dusk and returned to the City. He looked into the 
parlour of the dingy public-house. Half a dozen men were smoking, 
but Dick was not there. He determined to call at Winsor Court. 
If Dick had been arrested it would be a risk, but any risk was 
better than the suspense. 

He could see from the court that there was a light in Dick’s 
room. He went up as noiselessly as the creaking of the old stairs 
would allow, and listened at the door. There was no sound of 
voices. He knocked. There was no answer. He entered the 
room. 

Ruth was sitting at the table working. She did not turn her head 
or look up from her work. 

“Why, father, you are not gone. It must have been a dream.” 

“ Ruth, I am not your father. Where is he?” 

Ruth arose, took up the candle, and gazed at Lord Shamvock. 

“ Poor father! I am sorry he has gone. For him there is no 
angel. If my mother would look upon him, he might be with us in 
the sky. I wonder what he did to her. ButI must work. Whoare 
you ?” 
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““T am Lord Shamvock. Where is your father?” 

Again Ruth took the candle in her hand and gazed steadfastly at 
Lord Shamvock. 

“You are not one of us. I must work.” 

And she sat down and began to sew. 

“Come, Ruth, I want to see your father. Tell me where 
he is.” 

She looked up and her eyes flashed. 

“Who calls me Ruth? I am Sister Ruth, and lords and queens 
are not as lam. Angels with flaming swords guard me. I am Sister 
Ruth.” 

“Will you tell me, Sister Ruth, where I can find your father?” 

“Ah. Who are you? Why did you take him from me? Poor 
father, he should have been with me till I slept for ever and 
ever.” 

“T am your father’s friend. Has he gone, Ruth ?” 

“Yes ; I remember now. You are his friend. I will try if I can 
see him.” 

She bent her head oyer the table and covered her eyes with her 
hands. 

“T have seen thousands in my vision, yea tens of thousands, but 
not my father. Only the blessed are seen in visions. Poor father! 
Do you know what he did to my mother?” 

Lord Shamvock, finding that no information could be obtained from 
Ruth, was about to leave, when he heard the sound of people coming 
up the stairs. 

“It is not Dick,” he muttered, “and it may be police to search 
his lodging. I must swear I am here as a charitable friend to this 
girl.” 

The visitors were not the police, but Mr. Gouger and Mr. Frank 
Boliver, who had found out Dick’s address, and came to see if the 
ex-stagedoor-keeper of the Lion could give any information as to 
Rose. 

“Is Mr. Feckles at home ?” 

“ This great lord,” said Ruth, “also came for my father. But he 
is gone.” 

Lord Shamvock had his hand upon the handle of the door. Frank 
seized him by the arm and threw him back. 

“* Gouger, that is the villain Shamvock. What does he want here ?” 

“ Truly a surprise,” said Mr. Gouger. ‘‘Good evening, my lord. 
Would your lordship mind gratifying Mr. Boliver’s curiosity ?” 

His lordship made an unsuccessful attempt to sneer. 
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“We find this lord associating with Feckles. Does that explain the 
robbery? Has this lord persecuted my wife, and driven her from 
place to place ?” 

Lord Shamvock did not try to sneer. Frank looked dangerous. 

“IT have never seen or heard of your wife since she left the theatre, 
and that I swear. Mr. Gouger can tell you I have had too much 
to do.” 

“Tam honoured, my lord, to be your reference, and can assure my 
friend Mr. Boliver that you have been pressed by important business. 
Mr. Feckles, I believe, acted as a kind of secretary for you just before 
your late auspicious marriage. But until to-night I did not know 
that your clever penman and Feckles the door-keeper were the same 
person.” 

“T knew Feckles at the theatre. He was in poverty, and I helped 
him. That poor girl could tell you the same.” 

Ruth was working, and did not heed the remark. 

“ There is one thing you must set right before you and I part,” 
said Frank. “You have reported that my wife had a large sum of 
money from you. So she did, and by my direction. It was about 
£200 in jewels and £500 in cash. Why did I get the money 
from you ?” 

“‘T owed it to you,” said Lord Shamvock, sullenly. 

“ That will not do. You must be more precise.” 

“T fairly owed you the money, and more too.” 

“T will help your memory. You made me your innocent tool and 
dupe in a fraui. Did you not?” 

. Lord Shamvock gave a gesture of assent. 

“ Answer the question.” 

Lord Shamvock looked at Mr. Gouger. 

“You had better answer,” said that gentleman. “I shall not be 
a witness against you.” 

“T did not use you fairly in that affair.” 

“Was I not your innocent tool and dupe?” 

“Ven.” 

“ Then, to save myself from disgrace, I sold all the property I had 
and gave you the money to pay the forged bills. You used the 
money and did not pay the bills, and when I remonstrated you 
threatened me with a false charge. Is not that true?” 

“Yes,” said Lord Shamvock. “Have you done?” 

“I ought, perhaps, to punish you for your villainy, but it is not 
worth while, since the world knows you to be a thief and a forger. 
You can go, and, if you are wise, you will do so quickly.” 
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His lordship departed without a word. He returned to. his 
lodging. Dick had not been or sent to him. He concluded that 
his confederate had been taken into custody. 

“ The miserable, hateful fool will not betray me, and if he does, I 
must play the game of brag and face it out. There is no evidence 
against me. I could not help Feckles stealing the cheques from my 
room. I did not forge the cheques or present them. My word will 
answer any charge brought by Feckles.” 

But his lordship was very uncomfortable, and he had to repeat to 
himself over and over again that there was no evidence against him 
before he could think of any other topic. Perhaps the long night, 
unrelieved by sleep even for a minute, would have been less terrible 
if he had thought only of Dick and the forged cheques. The interview 
with Frank enraged him and mortified him. To be seen in sucha place 
by the man he had wronged and hated! To have to cunfess before 
such a man as Gouger ! To be so spiritless and cowed that he could 
not reply to the rough threat of Frank Boliver! His face flushed as 
he thought of these things, and in his impotent rage he clenched and 
shook his fist. And he felt that he was impotent. Even the ghastly 
lurid light of the hope of revenge did not brighten the black dark- 
ness of despair. 

What of his son? Oh, if he had some one to love him he could 
bear with his trouble. But how could he find his son? That fiend 
Laura would not tell him his son’s address without money. If Dick 
had returned with the money he might then have known the address 
of his boy, and have been travelling to see him, to own him, and to 
embrace him. He could get no money. His son was lost to him. 

Several thoughts at the same moment disturbed his mind. He 
sprang from the bed. He paced the room. He reeled. Was 
he going mad? Was he dying? He took a jug of water, drank 
deeply, and bathed his head. 

“T must try to pray,” he muttered. 

He knelt by the bedside for a moment. He rose in haste. 

“ That will not do. That would make me mad or kill me.” 

He could not pray, but he cursed. He cursed his own folly. He 
cursed Dick, Laura, Boliver, and Hawes. 

All the long, long night he tossed about the bed groaning, 
lamenting, fuming, fearing, and cursing. 

In the morning he was shocked at his haggard face, ait covered 
the glass with a towel so that he might not again see himself. 


(To be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


Tue question of the burial or burning of our deceased friends is 
one that crops up every now and then. Mrs. Rose Mary Crawshay 
is reviving it in some newspaper correspondence, and Joaquin Miller 
expresses himself favourable to burning in ‘‘ Life among the Modocs.” 
A recent number of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute will be 
specially interesting to those who are troubled about these things. It 
contains an illustration of the head of a Macas Indian after death, 
upon which Sir John Lubbock relates some curious facts. These 
Macas Indians of Ecuador, when a friend or relative dies, preserve 
his head. It is severed from the body, boiled with an infusion of 
herbs, and the internal parts removed through the hole of the neck. 
Heated stones are introduced into the cavity for the purpose of 
drying up the skin of the head. A string is attached, by which 
the head can conveniently be hung in the hut. The head is then 
solemnly abused by the owner, and its mouth at once sewn up to 
prevent any possibility of reply. There is a fine touch of cynicism 
in this sewing up of the mouth. 





Tue Early English Text Society, which has done so much good 
work, has received an important concession at the hands of the 
Marquis of Lothian, who has given the society permission to print 
his unique Anglo-Saxon Homilies of the tenth century. He is also 
at his own expense printing a selection of political letters from among 
the correspondence of his ancestors for presentation to the Roxburghe 
Club. 





Amonc the latest works which I have received from the Early 
English Text Society are “An Old English Miscellany,” “ Palladius 
on Husbandry,” and “‘ King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s 
Pastoral Care.” The miscellaneous volume contains the “ Bestiary,” 
from the Arundel MSS. in the British Museum. This work has been 
thrice printed: twice by Mr. Thomas Wright, and once by Matzner. 
Scraps from the “Bestiary” are frequently to be met with in old 
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authors. The translation of “The Dove” is admirably done. I 
must be pardoned for quoting so excellent a piece of ancient 
morality modernised with so much purity and beauty of expres- 
sion :— 

The dove has good seven habits. 

She has no “ gall” in her. 

Let us all be “simple and soft.” 

She lives not by plunder. 

Let us avoid all robbery. 

She picks up seed only, and avoids worms. 

Of Christ’s love we all have need, 

She acts as a mother to the young of other birds. 

Let us assist one another. 

Her song is a mournful plaint. 

Let us bewail our sins. 

In water she is aware of the coming of the hawk. 

So in the Book are we taught to flee from the devil. 

In a hole of the rock she makes her nest. 

In Christ’s mercy our hope is best. 


I heartily congratulate the Rev. Dr. Morris and the society 
upon this remarkable miscellany. “ Palladius on Husbandry,” from 
the Colchester Castle MS. of 1420, is not less notable in its way. It 
offers a fine practical illustration of the aphorism that “There is 
nothing new under the sun.” Of all the unpublished Old English 
texts, Mr. Henry Sweet says this other publication, ‘‘ King Alfred’s 
West-Saxon version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care,” is perhaps the most 
important. Preserved in two MSS. written during Alfred’s lifetime, it 
affords data of the highest value for fixing the grammatical peculiari- 
ties of the West-Saxon dialect of the ninth century. The present 
edition is the first one of any of Alfred’s works which is based on 
contemporary MSS. Mr. Sweet has done the fullest justice to his 
materials. In concluding a well written and valuable explanatory 
preface, Mr. Sweet expresses a hope which must be endorsed by most 
literary men and students—namely, that this work may contribute 
somewhat to that reviving interest in the study of English of which 
so many cheering signs begin to show themselves in various quarters. 
“ Ignorance and literary intolerance may sneer at ‘ Anglo-Saxon,’ but 
all liberal minds are agreed that, even if Old English were totally 
destitute of intrinsic merit, it would still form a necessary link in the 
history of our language, and as such, be well worthy of attention. 
Here, as in all branches of knowledge, it may be safely asserted that 
the wider the range of study, the more valuable will be its fruits. 
Shakespeare is elucidated by Chaucer. Chaucer, again, cannot be fully 
appreciated without a knowledge of the Oldest English, whence to the 
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kindred tongues is but a short step—to the Heliad, the Edda, and 
the classic prose of Iceland.” 





Despite the moral that “ Murder will out,” it strikes me as the 
most remarkable incident of the ingenious Bank forgeries perpetrated 
by the Bidwells and their two friends that the discovery of the crime 
was so blunderingly provided. To send in for discount a forged bill 
without a date was the very height of carelessness. But for the 
necessity of inquiry upon this point the forgers might have got away 
with all their plunder, and had a good three months’ clear start 
of discovery and pursuit. It is a new feature in the history of crime 
to begin work with a large capital, and the severe sentence of the 
forgers in this case needs no other justification. The men first ob- 
tained confidence by a heavy deposit of cash at the Bank, then 
discounted genuine bills, and next slipped in their forged paper. 
They were emboldened by the fact that in England bills are not 
referred to the acceptor, as in America, before being discounted. 
They were discovered, although acting upon this English custom, by 
themselves forcing the Bank to make this reference by reason of their 
neglect to date two of the forged bills, thus preparing the net in 


which they were to be taken. The chief lesson to be learnt from 
this affair, so far as the practice of banking is concerned, is the 
desirability of adopting the American system of referring to the 
acceptors of bills in all cases before passing them for discount. The 
other moral is the old one of honesty being the best policy, though 
it must be confessed that this old-world philosophy is rather sneered 
at nowadays. 





LATELY, visiting some of the sheep farms of Lincolnshire, I was 
curiously reminded of a letter addressed to me by an esteemed 
correspondent more than a hundred years ago. I noticed that while 
the Midland farmer talked to his horse, and even petted his oxen, 
he treated his sheep as an animal peculiarly devoid of intelligence. 
Alexander Smith, in one of the most charming of modern essays, “ On 
the Importance of a Man to Himself,” relates how he once found 
himself on a parallel line of railway with a cattle truck, and being 
fascinated by the large patient melancholy eyes of the oxen. 
De Quincey says cows are among the gentlest of breathing crea- 
tures, for which he expresses a deep love. Now, I noticed among 
my agricultural friends this general sentiment in practice, a sort of 
general disregard for the intelligence or feelings of sheep, though to 
me there is as much sad pitiful intelligence in the eye of a sheep as 
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there is in the “ patient melancholy” face of a cow. While the farmer 
has brought sheep to the perfection of size and shape and profit, 
that sort of mutual regard which animated sheep, shepherds, and 
shepherdesses in the old days seems to have died out. I am, I say, 
reminded of this by a letter written to me a century ago, inquiring 
into the methods which the shepherds of Jewry and the Eastern 
countries followed in the care of their flocks. St. John says, “To 
him the porter openeth; and the sheep hear his voice: and he 
calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out. And when 
he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, and the 
sheep follow him, for they know his voice.” On these words 
Dr. Hammond observes that the shepherds of Judea knew every sheep 
separately, and that “shepherds of that country had a distinct name 
for every sheep, which each sheep knew and answered by obediential 
coming or following to that call.” Moreover, they trained up the ram 
to collect the flock, a far better device than that of the sheep-dog. 
Homer endorses this in his simile of Ulysses drawing up his men to 
a ram ordering the flock :— 
Nor yet appear his care and conduct small ; 
From rank to rank he moved and orders all ; 


The stately ram thus measures o’er the ground, 
And master of the flock surveys them round. 


On the authority of Philo Judzus, a philosophic Jew, born and 
bred in Egypt, in his first chapter concerning the Creation says: 
“Woolly rams laden with thick fleeces in spring season, being 
ordered by their shepherd, stand without moving and, silently 
stooping a little, put themselves into his hand to have their wool 
shorn ; being accustomed, as cities are, to pay their yearly tribute 
to man, their king by nature.” ‘This is a very different picture to 
that of modern sheep-shearing, and I commend the consideration 
of it to my country friends who are practically interested in the 
subject. I do'not often go among cows and sheep ; the more reason 
this why, like poor Alexander Smith, finding myself face to face with 
them, I should surprise myself, and them, too, perhaps, by looking 
straight into their eyes and losing myself in wondering about the 
intelligence that lurks behind those large contemplative melancholy 
orbs. 





In these days of inventions worked by the means of joint-stock 
enterprise, I wonder the modern successor of the alchemist does 
not turn up. I met a man at a scientific meeting a week ago, who 
told me he could make diamonds. Why does he not go into the 
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City, and get up his company? ‘That seems to me to be the natural 
sequel to such valuable knowledge. It is strange that he should 
consent to go about London as poor as Dr. Johnson was when first 
I knew my illustrious contributor. Surely a company to work a 
patent diamond-making machine would be as easy to float as to form, 
unless the facility of manufacture knocked down the price of dia- 
monds to an unremunerative price. But the alchemists, the gold- 
makers, where are they in these inquiring and gullible days ? 
Metallurgy is now so thoroughly recognised a science, and has done 
such wonderful things, that there are thousands, I am sure, ready to 
believe in gold-making, and faith, it seems, is all that promoters ask 
for at the outset of a company, and indeed is all that the inventor 
requires. Adverse critics might quote from “ The Alchemist” against 
the scheme, but that would only lead to a grand advertising controversy 
in the papers which a clever promoter* would turn to good account. 
Diamond mills and gold factories are not more absurd than many 
schemes which float in the City, and find pleasant havens of rest in 
quiet corners of the Empire. 





THE combinations of* capitalists for really stable undertakings 
are stupendous. It would almost seem as if private enterprise 
were coming to an end in this age of finance. The great works 
and manufactories of the nation are gradually being taken up 
by public companies, and the result is undoubtedly a more rapid 
development of our national resources. The latest and most 
remarkable instance of the union of men and money in this direc- 
tion is the purchase of the Cyfarthfa Iron Works, which, im the 
hands of the Crawshays, have become famous wherever iron is 
known and used. The works employ 5,000 men, and produce 1,300 
tons of pig iron and 1,000 tons of finished bars and railway iron per 
week. The ore and the coal and limestone to work it are all found 
on the spot. Hearing that Mr. Crawshay was disposed to retire 
from business life, a few capitalists met and purchased his works, the 
price being more than a million and a quarter sterling. Nor is 
this all. The buyers, as if they had Aladdin’s lamp and had only to 
rub it to produce untold wealth, looked about the surrounding 
country and purchased other smaller works here and there; and 
having done this, they examined the South Wales coal basin and 
secured leases of all its unlet coal. The whole of their mineral, 
railway stock, and other purchases makes up a fabulous sum of money, 
and points to a combination for mining in South Wales that is 
quite unique in its ambition, power, and prospects. The subject is 
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creating intense interest in the principality and elsewhere. The 
story of Cyfarthfa with its castle and river is a chapter in the history 
of mining not unworthy of the pen of Mr. Smiles. 


I HAVE received the following letter upon the subject of St. John’s 


Gate :— 
“24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C., 


27th August, 1873. 


“ Sir.—Knowing that the future of St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, 
is sure to be a matter of interest to your readers, we hope you will 
allow us to explain that the rumour (so extensively circulated) that the 
old tavern is to be at once closed is not founded on fact. The pro- 
perty was recently purchased by a private gentleman, a client of our 
house, who is a member of the English Branch of the Order of St. 
John ; and his membership in that order has apparently given rise to 
the statement that the property had been sold to them, and would be 
almost immediately converted to their purposes. Though it is hoped 
that the order may ultimately acquire this interesting building, there 
is no present prospect of the property changing hands; but the 
house will continue to be conducted as an old-fashioned tavern, and 
a pleasant resort for antiquarian and similar societies. 


“We remain, Sir, your faithful servants, 


* CHAPMAN AND TURNER. 


“ The Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine.” 





